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Articte I. 


The Modern Part of an Univerfal Hiftory, from the earlief? Account 
of Time. Compiled from Original Writers, By the Authors of the 
Antient Part. Vol. XIX. 


\ YE now come to the hiftory of the knights of Malta, that 

famous inftitution, fo long the glory, the pride, and 
the admiration of Chriftendom, the terror of the Ottoman em- 
pire, and the fcourge of infidelity. A narration fo copious and 
explicit as this before us, teeming with events the moft curious 
and important, cannot but afford entertainment, however care- 
lefs the authors may have fhewn themfelves about that fpirit and 
dignity of expreifion the fubjeét requires, and which, one would 
imagine, it naturally infpires. 


The volume begins with a defcription of the ifland of Malta, 
the ancient Melita, celebrated in the facred writings for the 
hofpitable reception given by its inhabitants to the fhipwrecked 
apoftle of the Gentiles. It ftands in the Mediterranean Sea, 
about 18 leagues diftant from the coaft of Sicily, and 50 from 
Tripoly, yet ranked by Ptolemy, as well as modern geographers, 
among the African illands, on account of the corrupt Arabic 
fpoken by the natives. Standing under the 36th degree of north 
latitude, the climate is pleafant and wholefome, but the foil 
thin, barren, and rocky, till improved by the extraordinary 
and almoft incredible induftry of the Maltefe knights. How 
far the change effected by the knights has been advantageous to 
the ifland, will appear from the great difference in the number 
ot its inhabitants. Though 60 leagues in circumference, it 
{carce contained, on their arrival, 12,000 fouls ; whereas about 
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the middle of the laft century, they computed about 25,000 able 
robuft men, who were obliged, at firing the fignal cannon, to 
appear in their martial accoutrements, under their proper ftan- 
dards, in tefs than two hours. At prefent the inhabitants, ex- 
clufive of the knights of the order, the clergy and the officers 
of the inquifition, or familiares, are faid to amount to near 


60,000. 


Malta contains properly but one city, divided by little bays 
into three parts, each having a diftin& appellation. The ancient 
city retains the old name of Malta by the natives, called Medi- 
na. One of the divifions is called Citta-Valetta, built ona 
high and rocky ground, fortified with ftrong walls, a ditch cut 
out of the folid rock, and a variety of other works that render 
it almoft impregnable. ‘The other divifion takes the name of 
Vittoriofa, from a long fiege it maintained againft the Turks. 


 'To thefe we may add the itrong caftle and town of St. Angelo, 


fianding on a rock at the mouth of the bay, almoft ruined by 
the Turks, anno 1565, and fince inhabited but by a handful of 


workmen belonging to the docks. 


_Ais to natural curiofities, this ifland has none, befides what 
fuperftition and ignorance have affigned, feveral abfurd ftories 
being told about St. Paul’s cave. The natural curiofities deferve 
the reader’s perufal. Befides a variety of noble buildings and 

ardens, defcribed by our authors, two beautiful marble heads, 
in bas-relief, difcovered in the year 276, have always excited 
the admiration of good judges. ‘The one is infcribed to Zeno- 
bia Orientalis Domina, the other to Penthefilea, and both fixed 
up in the grand matfter’s palace. 


* In the church dedicated to St. Agatha, (fays our hiftorians) 
#8 a moft noble ftatue of that female faint in white marble, 
placed upon the high altar, and exquifitely wrought. When 
the Turks laid fiege to the city, the fuperftitious inhabitants 
fetched it out of the church, and placed it upon the ramparts, 
where the faint was expofed to the continual firing of the be- 
fiegers ; and whilft fhe was wholly employed in protecting her 
votaries, and unmindful of her own fafety, a random-fhot came 
and carried off the little finger of her right hand, which obliged 
her afterwards to keep fo good a look-out, that fhe received no 
further harm. ‘This image is held in great veneration by all 
the Maltefe, as the protectrefs of the city and ifland. But the 
greateft curiofity is the grotto of that faint under the church, 
and runs a great way under ground. The place hath three aper- 
tures, at whiclr the curious are let down by ropes, furnifhed 
With flambeaux and other conveniencies: but they find it, upom 


their coming down into it, fo full of turnings and windings, fo 
interfeted 
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interfected with other meanders, that they have not the cous 
rage to penetrate far into it, for fear of being bewildered and 
loft. What is {till worfe is, that the fear and terror they are in 
all the time hinders them frqm being able to make any obferva- 
tions, or giving any tolerable account of it ; which proves fuch 
a difcouragement, that few people have the curiofity or heart to 
go into it. They fhew in their great armoury, among other 
curiofities, the armour, fhield, &c, of fome of their moft famed 
warriors and grand mafters ; a cannon made of bars of iron, 
faftened together by a ftrong wire, with a very thin cafe of 
wood, and the whole covered with a thick leather, well fewed, 
and fo curioufly painted, that it looks like a real brafs gun. 
Thefe were at firft invented for the convenience of carrying them 
over high rocks and mountains ; but being apt to burft, or be 
come unfit for fervice, have been fet afide fince.’ 


The natives, men and women, drefs much in. the Sicilian 
‘tafte, but lefs genteel: the women are of an ordinary ftature, 
handfome, fprightly, and witty ; thy and modeft in appearance, 
yet wanton, laifcivious, vindictive, and jealous: all wear veils, 
as prefervatives of virtue and complexions, and perfons of qua- 
lity a kind of mantle, that covers them from head to foot. 
Thofe, however, who are either handfome or amorous, manage 
this incumbrance to great- advantage, in difplaying peculiar 
charms; ‘ and no wonder (fay our authors) when they meet 
with fo many young knights, dreffed in the moft gallant fafhions 
of their refpedtive countries, inftead of thatof their order; an 
irregularity which many of their grand matters have in vain en- 
deavoured to fupprefs ; and who being kept under the bonds of 
celibacy, are of courfe the more inclined to intrigue and de- 
bauchery. In the hot weather, moft of the women, efpecially 
the young ones, whether of high or mean rank, wear no other 
cloathing than their fmocks and flippers within their houfes; 
but thefe are commonly fo long that they come below their an-« 
cles, and fome of them wrought and flowered with filk, gold, 
and filver, after fo coftly a manner as to coit 100 or 150 crowns. 
But when they go abroad, they throw their long veils over them, 
and moft commonly wear their linen drawers under them. Be- 
neath they wear a kind of white pumps, which reach up above 
the ancles. They take care likewife to drefs their heads with 
variety of ornaments, fome with jewels, others with trinkets, 
but chiefly by the plaiting and curling of their hair in various 
forms, and raifing it much above their foreheads. But’their 
greate‘t pride, when they go abroad, is to have a handfome, or 
even numerous, retinue of fervants and women flaves attending 
them ; and fome will even go fupported by them on each fide, 
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in a ftately manner, though of themfelves healthy and lively 
enough, and generally very fruitful. 


‘ The men are both ftout and warlike, very fparing and mo- 
derate in their diet ; by which, and their conftant labour and 
exercife, they live to a great age, even above tooor 110 molt 
commonly ; but they are extremely jealous and miftruftful, vin- 
diétive, and treacherous, and for a flight injury or affront, fuch 
as calling one rogue, or, which is worft of all, cuckold, will 
frequently affinate one another. Authors fay, that, upon 
the arrival of the order in their ifland, great numbers of the 
better fort came to meet the grand matter Villiers, upon his 
landing, who wore long and buthy beards, and a kind of petti- 
coat about their middle, which came down below the calf of the 
leg, and being wrought and ftitched with cotton, would defend 
them from the fhot of an arrow.’ 


In contracts of marriage no writings are ufed, but vows are 
pledged by the exchange of handkerchiefs, or fome trifles, be- 
tween the lovers ; after which they cohabit for fome time, and 
then the bridegroom leads his bride round the ftreets, or lanes, 
of the village, to convince her of: his politenefs and confidence 
inher virtue. All this is allowed previous to the marriage-cere- 
mony, and by way of trial. 


Since the ifland came into the hands of the knights, the na- 
tives are all bred to the ufe of fire-arms, are regularly difci- 
plined, and efteemed excellent foldiers. ‘ They are likewife, for 
the moft part, good horfemen, though they make no farther ufe 
of horfes than for the army, and thefe are bred torun with moft 
prodigious {peed, to leap over hedges and ditches with furprifing 
eafe andreadinefs. Of thefe they ufed to keep about 400, but 
probably they have much increafed the number. Thefe are re- 
viewed at leaft once in fix months by the grand mafter, or fome 
deputy; and the better to train both horfes and riders to the 
martial difcipline, they have races yearly in or near the city, 
where confiderable prizes are allowed to the winters, befides 
their being exercifed at proper feafons. But, befides which, 
every knight that hath four /cudi or crowns per day, is obliged to 
maintain one for his own ufe, and at his own charge. The num- 
ber of gallies which the order, or, as they affeé& to ftile it, the 
religion (becaufe they are chiefly defigned for its defence, and 
are efteemed the bulwark of it againft the Turks and Barbary 
pirates) furnifh, is more or lefs, according to the exigence they 
are in. The number of them ufed to be five, till anno 1627, 
the grand maiter Paul ordered a fixth, and, anno 1652, Lafca- 
ris a feventh, to be built. Thefe are very well and ftrongly 
built, well manned and commanded, having ufually each 100 
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mariners and z5 knights on hoard ; and thatwhich is called the 
Capitania, and carries the ftandard of the order, hath moft 
commonly 30 knights. Befides thefe they have a number of 
galleons, and other inferior veffels, the crews of all which con- 
fift chiefly of flaves, of which they have feldom lefs than 2 or 
3,000, whereof thofe who do not ferve on fhip-board are em- 
ployed in the moft laborious and loweft offices at land; and 
thefe are fo conftantly bought and fold every market-day, that 
there is no ftating the number of them. Upon the whole, whe- 
ther we confider the many fortifications which have been erected 
from time to time, as occafien required, or the vatt quantity of 
artillery, and other warlike ammunition, with which every one 
is furnithed, the experience and bravery of the commanders, 
the good difcipline and conftant watch that is kept among 
them, joined to the advantageoufnefs of its fituation, we fhall 
be obliged to own, that it was not without good reafon that 
this ifland hath been long fince diftinguifhed by the title of Fior 
del Mondo, sr Flower of the World. But as it is in continual 
danger of being furprifed either by the Turks or Barbary pi- 
rates, fo every place of confequence, efpecially along the coatts, 
hath its governor and proper garifon, which keeps a conftant 
guard, and aftrict patrole every night both on foot and on horfe- 
back ; and, upon the leaft appearance, give the immediate 
alarm by beacons fet on fire on the high grounds, from which 
they are anfwered by the firing of the city guns; fo that the 
alarm is fpread through the whole ifland, and every perfon who. 
bears arms is got in readinefs for defence, in about an hour or 
two, from the moft confiderable fea-port to the meanett and re-. 
moteit village.’ 


The trade of Malta is inconfiderable, the ifland fcarce pro- 
ducing any of the valuable articles of commerce, in more abun- 
dance than is fufficient fur the confumption of the inhabitants : 
they, however, are well fupplied in all foreign commodities, by 
the great number of Turkifh captures made by the Maltefe gal 
lies. The knights have likewife the privilege of coining money, 
which chiefly confifts of filver and copper of low value. The 
whole revemue of Malta and the ifland of Gofa in its neigh- 
bourhood, comes into the coffers of the grand mafter, who is 
chofen with great ceremony by the order. He holds the rank 
and title of a fovereign prince, next in rank to the imperial, re- 
gal, and papal dignities. Formerly the grand mafters affumed 
no higher title in all their letters and mandates, than the bumble 
fervant of the facred houfe of the hofpital of St. Fobn of Ferufalem, 
and the military order of tae knights of the Jepulchre of our Lord. Of 
Jate years they are addrefied by the title of grand mafters of 
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the order of St. John of ferufalem, princes of Malta and 
Gofa, &c. 


But the grand mafter affumes a ftate and magnificence {till great- 
er than either his revenues or titles indicate. Whether at table or 
at church, he always fits under a rich canopy. Knights of the 
higheft order, or of the great crofs, are alone admitted to the 
honour of eating with him, and they too fit upon ftools to fhew 
their fubordination® He is ferved by twelve pages of noble fa- 
milies, and has his high fteward, carver, tafter, and cup-bear- 
er, He cannot be depofed from his dignity without the pope’s 
confent ; nor can difputes or controverfies between him and his 
knights, be decided but by his holinefs. 


We are favoured next with an account of the origin of the 
order of knights, the fucceflion of their grand maiters, their 


_feveral removals before they fetiled in Rhodes, were driven 


from thence by the Turks, and placed in Malta by the emperor 
Charles V. their conftant and cruel wars with the infidels ; their 
laws, difcipline, and a thoufand other curious particulars, which 
it would be tedious to enumerate. Among a variety of other 
entertaining narrations, the following ftory, related by Vertot 
and the beft hiftorians, may furnifh amufement to the reader : 


*‘ Among the many venomous animals that infefted Rhodes, 
there was one of prodigious fize, of an amphibious nature, 
which harboured in a fubterraneous cavern at the end of a large 
morafs, and had made dreadful havock among the fmall and 
large cattle, and even among the neighbouring inhabitants ; 
they gave it the name of dragon, but it was more probably ei- 
ther a crocodile or a fea-horie of the firit magnitude; and feve- 
ral Rhodian knights had loft their lives at ditferent times in en- 
deavouring to deftroy it, fire-arms not being then in ufe, and 
its fkin being proof againft any other weapon; upon which ac- 
count the grand mafter had exprefly forbidden making any fur- 
ther attempts againft it, under fevere penalties. They all rea- 
dily obeyed, except a Provencal knight, named Deodat de Go- 
zan, who, lefs regardful of the prohibition, than of the horrid 
depredations of the monfter, refolved at all hazards to rid the 
ifland of it. 


‘ That he might atchieve it the more fafely, he went out fe- 
veral times to take a diftant view of it, till the want of fcales, 
which he obferved under his belly, furnifhed him with an effec- 
tual plan for deftroying it, 


‘ He firlt retired to his native caftle of Gozan, that he might 
puriue his project with greater fecrecy; and there got an effigy 
gi the monftrous creature, made as exact in colour, fhape, and 
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fize, as he could, in wood and pafteboard; after which, he fet 
about inftructing two young maftiffs how to attack him at that 
tender part, whilft he did the fame on horfeback with his lance, 
and ih his armour. This exercife he continued feveral months; 
after which he failed back to Rhodes with them, and two of his 
domeftics, and, without fhewing himfelf to any one, went di- 
reétly to the place, and attacked the furious beaft, ordering his 
two fervants to ftand on the neighbouring hill, and, in cafe they 
faw him fall, to return home, but, if victorious, or unluckily 
wounded, to come to his afliftance. Upon the firft onfet he 
ran with full force againft it, but found his lance recoil back, 
without making the leaft impreffion on its fkin ; but, whilft he 
was preparing to repeat his blow, his horfe, affrighted at its hif- 
fing and ftench, ftarted fo fuddenly back, that he would have 
thrown him down, had he not as dextroufly difmounted, when, - 
drawing his fword, he gave the monfter a defperate wound in 
the fofteft part of the belly, out of which quickly flowed a plen- 
tiful ftream of blood. His faithful dogs no fooner faw it than 
they feized on the place; and held it fo faft, that he could 
not fhake them off ; upon which he gave the knight fucha vio- 
lent blow with his tail, as threw him flat on the ground, and laid 
his whole body upon him ; fo that he muft have been inevita- 
bly ftifled with his weight and ftench, had not his two domeftics 
come immediately to his affiftance, and difengaged him from his 
load. They found him fo fpent and. breathlefs, that they began 
to think him dead; but, upon throwing fome water on his face, 
he opened his eyes, and glad was he when the firft obje&t that 
faluted him was the moniter dead before him, which had de- 
ftroyed fo many of his order. 


‘ The news of this exploit was no fooner known, than he faw 
himfelf furrounded with vaft crouds of inhabitants, and met by 
a great number of knights, who conduéted him in a kind of 
triumph to the palace of the grand mafter ; but great was his 
mortification here, when, inftead of applaufe and commenda- 
tions, ‘he received a fevere reprimand, and was fent to prifon by 
him, without being permitted to fpeak for himfelf, or any one 
to intercede for him. A council was quickly called, in which 
that fevere governor highly aggravated his crime, and, with his 
ufual aufterity and fternnefs, infifted upon his being punifhed 
with the utmoft feverity for his breach of obedience and difci= 
pline, which he maintained was of more dangerous confequence 
than all the mifchief which that and many more fuch monfters 
could do. “At length, with much intreaty, he was prevailed 
upon to content himfelf with degrading him, and Gozan was 
accordingly ftripped of his crofs and-habit, an indignity which 
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he efteemed more rigorous than death. He continued fome time 
under this difgrace ; after which Villeneuve, who was of a gene- 
rous temper, and an admirer of valour, having afferted his au- 
thority by that fevere example, readily yielded to have him re- 
ceived again, and likewife beitowed many fignal favours on him ; 
whilft the people, lefs {paring of their praifes than he, paid him 
the greateft honours every-where; the head of the monfter was 
faftened on one of the gates of the city, as a trophy of Gozan’s 
victory, which was {till to be feen there in Mr. Thevenot’s time 3; 
and the knights, no lefs grateful, fenfibie of this fignal fervice, 
readily chofe him their grand mafter upon the demife of Ville- 
neuve, as we fhall fee in the fequel. However, even in his life- 
time he beftowed feveral confiderable commanderies upon him, 
and made him his lieutenant-general and bofom-counfellor ; 
rightly concluding, that a perfon, who had difplayed fuch ex- 
traordinary valour and condué for the fafety of that ifland, 
could not fail of fhewing the fame againit any of the enemies 
of Chriftianity.’ 


At the death of Helion de Villeneuve the chapter met for the 
eieGtion of a fuccefior, and great diffentions arofe. The more 
religious were for choofing a mafter who fhould maintain the an-. 
cient difcipline, and the reft were for a perfon of martial abili- 
ties, who fhould revive their maritime ftrength, firike terror in 
the infidels, and lead his knights to the acquifition of wealth 
and glory. When it came to Gozan’s turn to vote, he expreffed 
himfelf thus: ‘ Upon my entering into this affembly, I took a Jolemn 
oath not to propose uny knight but fuch as I thought the moff worthy of 
filing up that important poft, and the moft affectionate to the general 
good of the order ; and, after having ferioufly confidered the prefent 


fate of Chriftendom, and the continual wars which we are bound to 


carry on againft the infidels, the fteadine/s and vigour required to pre- 
vent the leaf? remiffne/s in our difcipline, I do declare that I do not find 
any perfon better qualified for the well-governing of our order than 
myfelf. He then began to enumerate his former exploits, par- 
ticularly that of deftroying the dragon; but infifted more ef- 
pecially on his behaviour ever fince the late grand mafter had 
made him his lieutenant- “general; and concluded with addrefling 
himfelf to the eleétors in thefe words: You have already had a 
proof of my government, and cannot but know what you may expeG 
JSvom it; 1 am therefore perfuaded that you cannot, without doing me 
ar injuftice, refufe me your votes. 


« One may eafily imagine the furprife the whole chapter was 
in when they heard him nominate himfelf; and fome of them 
could not forbear obferving what pity it was that what he had 
faid in fupport of his own pretenfions had nat. come from any 
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other mouth than ‘his own ; but the reflexion difpleafed the reft, 
and, upon an impartial comparifon of his real merit with that of 
the other candidates, he was eleéted by the far greater majority, 
to the no {mall joy of the Rhodians, who looked upon him as 
a hero, and as their deliverer.’ 


After a long and glorious life he expired in the year 15 52s 
was interred with honours fuitable to his merit, and had this in- 
{cription placed on his monument, Draconis extinétor. 


Here we have a diftin& journal of the fiege of Rhodes, 
which feems unneceffary, as the reader has already feen that 
memorable event defcribed in the Turkith hiftory, to which he 
ought here to have been referred : however, as fome particulars 
omitted in the former relation are mentioned in this, it may be 
perufed with profit. 


The fiege of Malta is the next curious particular that oc- 
curs, and this is fo minutely related, that hardly any thing ef- 
capes the writer. Several rich captures made by the Maltefe 
gallies, fo incenfed the grand fegnior Soliman, that he refolved 
to invade the ifland, and extirpate the order of knights, Ac- 
cordingly a fleet of 159 large gallies, with 30,000 land-forces 
on board, was fent on this expedition. Muitapha Bafha, the 
favourite and confident of the fultan, an experienced officer, 
aged eighty-five years, haughty, cruel, and perfidious in his 
difpofition, was appointed to the command. His landing was 
oppofed by the grand mafter ; but under favour of a dark night, 
3000 men got on fhore, and concealing themfelves among the 
rocks, feized on two or three patroling parties, and made pri- 
foner the brave La Riviere, who bid defiance to all the power of 
the moft excruciating torture, mifled Muftapha by his informa- 
tion, and perifhed under the hands of that barbarian, whofe 
rage fmothered the compaffion which unfortunate heroifm often 
excites in the moft favage breaft. Asthe grand mafter had, for 
fome time, expected this vifit, he made the utmoft preparations 
for giving the infidels a warm reception. His knights were re- 
called from the different parts of Europe, where they were dif- 
perfed, a body of 2000 foot was raifedin Italy, and all manner 
of ftores and provifions laid up. The Turks begun their at- 
tack on Fort St. Eimo, and perfuaded themfelves they fhould 
carry it in two days. As the conqueft of this fort was of im- 
portance to their future operations, the trenches were fpeedily 
opened, and their batteries played with fury, battering the 
walls with balls of eighty pounds weight, and what our authors 
call a bafilitk, which threw ftones of one hundred and fixty 
pounds. The terrible havock made in the garrifon, obliged the 
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commander to fend for a reinforcement ; and his meffenger fo 
magnified the danger in which the fort ftood, and reprelented 
the fituation of the garrifon in fuch gloomy colours, that the 
grand matter found it neceffary to revive the drooping {pirits of 
his knights by the following intended reply : 


* You reprefent, {aid he to him, the caftle to me, before all thefe 
commanders, as a body quite emaciated and exhaufted for want of ftrong 
remedies; I myfeif will go and be its phyfician, and, if I cannot cure 
you of your fear, I will at leaft prevent the infidels taking the advan- 
tage of it. This might look indeed as too fevere a rebuke, con- 
fidering the defperate fituation the befieged were in from the 
continual fire of fuch a battery; but there was a neceffity of 
concealing it, in order to prevent the reft from being difcou- 
raged, becaufe the fafety of the whole ifland depended upen 
the lengthening of the fiege, to give Don Garcia time to fend 
the promifed affiftance. Having therefore drawn up a fufficient 
reinforcement, he put himfelf at their head, refolving, as he 
faid, to defend the place, or be buried under the ruins of it ; 
but he was quickly furrounded with fuch a number of knights, 
who offered themfelves to go in his ftead, that he had nothing 
left to do but to make choice of fuch as he thought moft proper 
for that arduous commiffion. 


¢ They marched accordingly to the place with an undaunted 
bravery, and moft of them loft their lives with the fame intre- 
pidity, and were ftill fupplied with frefh ones, who came in 
droves from England, Germany, France, and other paris of Eu- 
rope, with the moft furprifing diligence, to fhare in the fame 
danger ; many of whom, inftead of waiting for the Sicilian 
fleet to convey them thither, ventured themfelves in light barks, 
or what other veffels they could get, whofe entrance into the 
port Muzetto the grand mafter facilitated by the conftant fire he 
made upon the enemy. One of his balls having accidentally 
fallen upon one of the ftones that covered their trenches, a 
fplinter gave the Turkifh admiral Phiali fo defperate a wound, 
that he was taken up for dead; the news of which fpread a uni- 
verfal dread through the army, and efpecially through the fleet. 
The grand mafter took advantage of their confufion to difpatch 
his nephew, with another commander, into Sicily, in order to 
haften that armament, and fettle a proper fignal for their recep- 
tion. He received foon after an exprefs, with a promife from 
the viceroy, that the ftipulated fuccour would be with him at 
fartheft by the middle of June ; fo that he was forced to throw 
frefh troops into the caftle, in order to fpin out the time. 





¢ In the mean while the commander Medran, who had con- 


duéted the laft reinforcement, made a lucky fally on the Turks 
when 
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when they were leaft aware of him, under the continual fire of 
the artillery from the fort, which threw them into fuch confu- . 
fion, that he cut a good number of them in pieces before they 
could rally themfelves. This occafioned a bloody and obftinate 
conteft on both fides: unfortunately for the befieged, the wind 
blew fo full againft them, that they were quite fuffocated with 
the fmoke of the enemy’s fire, which forced them to retreat. 
The Turks, taking the advantage of it, purfued them through 
it unperceived, and by that means placing themfelves on their — 
counterfcarp, made a fafe lodgment upon it, with their ga¢ 
bions, woolfacks, and timber, and quickly reared a battery, 
and fixed their ftandard uponit. ‘They had fuch an advantage 
from thence over the befieged, that fcarce any of them dared to 
raife his head above the ramparts, but he was immediately fhot 
by the janiffaries mufquetry. Their fituation was become at 
length fo defperate, that the putillanimous Lacerta, who had 
once before been fo feverely rebuxed by the grand mafter, was 
now propofing the undermining and blowing up this new bat- 
tery ; which advice, however, was unanimoufly rejeéed with 
fcorn, as proceeding rather from cowardice and defpair than 
from any defire of faving the place.’ 


During this bloody conteft the Turks were reinforced by twa 
{trong detachments, under the command of the famous corfairs, 
Dragut and Uluckiali. Dragut difapproved of beginning the 
fiege by invefting this fort, but would not alter the meafure, 
apprehending it might difpirit the troops. A frefh attack was 
renewed with redoubled vigour, which ferved only to animate 
the brave garrifon to perform actions almoft incredible. At 
laft, while the knights were oppreffed with fleep and fatigue, 
the enemy applied fcaling ladders to the walls, broke in like a 
torrent, and would have carried all before them, had not the 
tumult alarmed the garrifon, and called them to arms. Now 
might be feen the moft obftinate conflict between courage, fight- 
ing for liberty, life, and glory, againft numbers purfuing the 
dictates of ambition and revenge. Having difputed every inch 
of ground which they covered with the dead bodies of the ene. 
my, the knights were forced to yield up the ravelin, and fend 
to the grand mafter for frefh fupplies. Lamiranda, a brave 
Sicilian knight, requefts, that he maybe fent to take command 
of the garrifon of St. Elmo, whither he finds means to convey 
himfelf with a frefh reinforcement. 


‘ In the mean time Dragut propofed the ftopping the com- 
munication between the fort and the borough from which it re- 
ceived all its fupplies, by planting a new battery at the point of 
the grand port; but that being thought at too great a diftance 
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from the camp, and confequently liable to be feized by the be- 
fieged, unlefs it were defended by a greater number of troops 
than they could fpare, Muftapha advifed the fufpending of it 
till the arrival of the bey of Algiers, who was daily expected, 
and would be highly pleafed to be complimented with that of- 
fice; the reft of the council acquiefced in the propofal. Then 
the bafha ordered the ravelin to be raifed by the help of fafcines, 
wool-packs, and other materials, to a height above the para- 
pet of the place, anda new battery to be planted upon it. By 
this means they not only gained a full view of the fort, but 
could prevent, by their fire, any of the Maltefe foldiers from 
coming near the parapet. This obliged them to throw up a 
deep intrenchment within it, to fecure their approach ; but this 
alfo was quickly after deftroyed by the help of a bridge, which 
Muftapha ordered to be thrown between the new battery and 
the parapet, large enough for fix men to go over abreaft ; the 
planks of which he ordered to be covered with earth to a certain 
depth, to prevent their burning it. This new bridge openeda 
way for them quite to the parapet; but Lamiranda did not let 
them enjoy long the fruit of it; for, by the artifice of a feigned 
fally, he got it burnt and demolifhed by fome of his ftoutett 
men on that very night. The Turks, however, finifhed a new 
one by the next day, and at night got down into the ditch, 
where they reared up their ladders, as if they had defigned to 
fcale the ramparts, which quickly obliged the befieged to ap- 
pear on the breach in crouds. This was what the Turkith ge- 
neral wanted, whoimmediately caufed a moft dreadful difcharge 
of his artillery to be made upon them, which killed a much 
greater number of them than had been done fince the begin- 
ning of the fiege. The furviving knights, feeing the defperate 
condition the fort was reduced to; fent the commander Madran 
to acquaint the grand mafter with it, who immediately commu- 
nicated it to the council. The majority agreed upon abandon- 
ing the place, which could be no longer kept but by the de- 
firuction of thofe remaining forces which were referved, and 
would hardly prove fufficient to defend the other fortrefles of the 
ifland ; fo that the more forces they fent into it, the greater 
fervice they did the enemy, by rendering the reft of the ifland 
ftill more defencelefs. .One might have expeéted that a perfon 
of the grand mafter’s experience and fagacity would have rea- 


. dily yielded to fuch prefling motives ; neverthelefs, though he 


acknowledged them all to be juft, and that he could not but 
bewail the fate of thofe who were obiiged to maintain fo dange- 
rous and deftructive a poft, yet he ftil] afferted, that, upon fuch 
an exigence as this, it was better to hazard the lofs of fome of 


the members than that of the whole body, affured as he was, 
that 
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that if the caftle of St. Elmo was once yielded to the Turks, 
they muft give up all hopes of receiving any farther affiftance 
from Sicily, the viceroy of which had folemnly declared, that 
he would never hazard his mafter’s fleet and forces in defence of 
the reft of the ifland, if that fort was once yielded to the ene- 
my; fo that the fafety of the former wholly depended upon 
prolonging the fiege of the latter, coft what it would to the or- 
der. The council having readily approved the grand matfter’s 
advice, Madran was ordered to go back and acquaint them with 
their refolution, and their motives for it ; .and to exhort them, 
according to the duty of their profeffion, to defend the place to 
the very laft. This anfwer was relifhed only by a fmall number 
of the oldeft knights, who, to encourage the reft, publicly vow- 
ed to do fo, or bury themfelves under the ruins of it; but the 
far greater part of them put a much harfher conftruction upon 
the grand mafter’s refolution, which they faid was only agreed 
to by thofe, who, having no fhare in the danger, were the lefs 
concerned how lavifh they were of other men’s lives. 


‘ What ftill increafed the general difcontent was, a mine 
which the Turks were pufhing forward under the firft parapet ; 
upon which they difpatched a letter to the grand matter, figned 
by no lefs than three hundred and fifty of the order, in which 
they boldly declared, that if he did not fend them that very 
night a fufficient number of barges to convey them out of the 
fort, in which they were fure to be all butchered, they would 
unanimoufly fally out by the next morning on the enemy, and 
facrifice their lives with their fwords in their hands, as the moift 
eafy as well as honourable death. The grand mafter, though 
greatly furprifed at the defperatenefs of fuch a refolution, yet 
ftill aiming at gaining time, ordered forthwith three commifla- 
ries to pafs over into the caftle, under pretence of examining the 
condition it was in, and how long it might hold out, but, in 
reality to expoftulate with, and reduce them to their duty. Two 
of thefe, being men of fagacity and temper, endeavoured to 
difpel their fears, by reprefenting the place in a condition to 
hold out fome days longer; but the third, named Caftriot, and 
faid to be defcended from the famed Caitriot, better known by 
the name of Scanderbeg, a man full of martial zeal, inftead 
of foothing advice, began to rate them for their pufillanimity, 
alledging, that there were {till feveral means to be ufed to thelter 
them fome time longer from the enemy’s artillery, and ridiculed 
their fears of a mine in a place that was built upon a hard rock. 
This language, which caft a moft affronting reflection on their 
want of ikill and courage, fo exafperated them, that they pro- 
poled the retaining him againit his will, to difplay his fuperior 
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parts, and to put his own leffons in praétice in defence of the 
place. Some of ‘them went fo far as to fecure the caftle gates, 
to prevent his going away; which raifed fuch a tumult in the 
garrifon as might have been of the worft confequences, had 
not the commander Lamiranda caufed the drums to beat to 
arms, and difperfed them to their refpective poits. 


« At their return, the other two commiffaries gave it as their 
opinion, that the place could not hold out another affault; but 
Caftriot, perfifting fill in his own, offered to go himfelf with a 
few recruits, and defend it till the fuccours arrived from Sicily ; 
which the grand mafter readily agreed to, and the bifhop of 
Malta furnifhed him with a fufficient fum to raife thefe recruits 
upon the iflanders ; not perhaps that they depended altogether 
upon his fuperior valour or condué, but as they faw no other 
way left but that of prolonging the fiege. However that be, 
the recruits were raifed inftantly, and many volunteers came 
and offered themfelves to be iniifted, not only from the coun- 
try, but even fome of the principal citizens exprefled a more 
than ordinary defire tofollow him. The grand matter, having 
beftowed the higheft encomiums on them, and efpecially on 
their valiant leader, fent them into the caftle, and withal gave him 
a letter to the officers of the garrifon, written in harfher terms, 
ordering them to refign their pofts to the new-comers, and to 
repair out of hand to the convent, where they would be in lefs 
danger of their lives, and himfelf in lefs fear about the place. 
Nothing could have been thought of more mortifying than this 
language, nor more expreflive of the greateft contempt, than the 
ordering them to refign the defence of fuch animportant place 
to a handful of new-raifed recruits. They quickly felt fuch 
pungent tokens of fhame and remorfe, as made them refolve to 
facrifice their lives, rather than abandon their pofts; and ins 
ftantly went and intreated the governor to intercede with the 
grand mafter to recal his orders and his new troops; and to af- 
fure him, that they would maintain their pofts to the laft drop 
of their blood, and endeavour by the moft intrepid bravery to 
blot out the difgrace of their former behaviour. The gover- 
nor was eafily perfuaded to difpatch an account of this to the 
grand matter by an able diver, for it was not poffible for boats 
to pafs from one to the other without the utmoft danger. The 
grand mafter made a fhew of rejecting their petition once and 
again with more than common fcorn; but was at length pre- 
vailed upon to recal his recruits, and to entruft once more 


the defence of the place to them. 


¢ All this while the commander, who, as we hinted above, had 


been difpatched to haiten the fuccours from Sicily, finding the 
viceroy 
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viceroy ftill tardy, had ordered the grand mafter’s nephew, to. 
gether with the commander St. Aubyn, who had been fent this 
ther on the fame errand, and had each a galley under their 
command, to gather up what troops they could, and tofail with 
all fpeed for Malta. They did fo; but, upon their arrival, 
found the coaits fo ftrongly guarded all round by Dragut’s gal- 
lies, that they were forced to return to Sicily, after having tried 
all means in vain to get to land either at the Ifland of Gofa, or 
in fome obfcure creek of Malta. They were fcarcely arrived at 
Saragoffa, before they received frefh letters from the grand 
mafter, full of the moft ftinging reproaches to his nephew for 
his negle& and difobedience; and an intimation, that a mar 
was unworthy of the order, unlefs he dared’more than a com- 
mon commander. Silvago was no lefs preffed in other letters, 
by the defperate condition of fort St. Elmo, to haften the Sici- 
lian fuccours, but had obtained hitherto nothing from the vice- 
roy but pompous promifes; and, when he now thought he had 
prevailed upon him to difpatch at leaft two of his gallies, with a 
regiment of foldiers, along with the other twowhich were wait 
ing for them at Saragofla, he was again mortified by him thro’ 
fome new and fhameful delays, fo that every thing feemed to 
confpire againft the relief of the place. 


‘ Whilft the grand mafter and the reft of the order were 
waiting with the utmoft impatience for the fo long promifed fuc- 
cours, they employed their thoughts and time‘in fupplying the ~ 
garrifon of St. Elmo with all neceffaries for fuftaining the gene- 
ral affault they were in daily expectation of, and in inventing 
new means and ftratagems to annoy the enemy. It was upon 
this eccafion that fome of their engineers found out a new kind 
of miflile weapon, till then unknown, called fire-hoops, or cir- 
cles, which made the moft dreadful havock among them. On 
the other hand, the befiegers were not idle in their camp, but 
continued battering and cannonading the fort from the 17th of 
June to the 14th of July, almoft without intermiflion ; every 
day produced fome frefh attempt of aflaulting the place, whilft 
every thing was preparing for a general attack ; to facilitate 
which, the 15th day was taken up in battering the wall quite 
down to the very rock on which it ftood. , 


‘The 16th was no fooner come, than the Turkith gallies 
came and ranged themfelves before the caftle, and fell to batter- 
ing it with their whole artillery ; whilft the batteries on the 
land fide did the fame with theirs, which confifted of 36 large 
piecesof cannon. The Turkifh forzes entered the ditch at the 
found of their martial inftruments, and, upon the fignal given, 


mounted the breach with undaunted fury, whilft 4000 of their 
5 infantry 
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infantry kept firing againft the place, to keep the. befieged oft 
the breach. This did not prevent their appearing upon it with 
their arms, and, with an intrepidity more threatening than a 
bulwark, both fides came to a clofe engagement, in which the 
affailants, being annoyed by the lighted hoops before-men- 
tioned, and great numbers fet on fire by them, fent out fuch 
difmal cries, as drowned the noife of all the large and {mall 
fire-arms both of the befiegers and befieged. Whiltt this dread- 
ful onfet lafted, the captains of the Turkith gallies, obferving 
that the main force of the garrifon was run to the defence of the 
breach, endeavoured to affault it on another fide. This being 
perceived by the grand maiter, a couple of large pieces were in- 
ftantly pointed againft them, which at the firft fire deftroyed 
twenty of them, and put the reft to flight. The Turks, who had 
mounted the affault, had no better fuccefs, the boldeft of their 
janiflaries being forced to abandon their pofts at the fight of the 
fiery hoops that were continually thrown among them; fo that, 
after a moft obftinate conteft, which had lafted near fix hours, 
the bafha was obliged to found a retreat, after having loft near 
2000 of his beft forces. ‘The befieged, on their fide, loft feven- 
teen of their knights, among whom were fome of the higheft 
rank and merit, befides about 300 of their foldiers either killed 
or wounded. 


* By this time Muftapha plainly perceived that all his efforts 
would prove abortive, unlefs he could wholly cut off the com- 
munication between the caftle and borough, and thereby pre- 
vent the former from receiving any fuccour from the latter. We 
obferved before, that this tafk had been referved forthe bey of 
Algiers and his troops ; but, as they heard nothing about hisy 
coming, he was obliged to think of fome other way. Whilft 
he was deliberating about it behind the trench, with his chief 
engineer, and the famed Dragut, the latter marched out with 
his ufual intrepidity to reconnoitre the ground. . They had not 
followed him far before the engineer had his head thot off by a 
cannon-ball from the caftle of St. Angelo, which hitting after- 
wards againit a lione, threw a piece of it againft Dragut’s right 
ear with fuch violence, that it caft him down flat and fenfelefs 
on the ground, and fet his nofe, eyes, and ears, a ftreaming 
with blood. The bafha, apprehenfive left his treops fhould 
be difheartened by the lofs of this old and experienced com- 
mander, ordered. a covering to be thrown over,him, and had 
him conveyed into his tent; after which he came out uncon- 
cerned, as if nothing had happened, and ftood on the very fpot 
where Dragut had fallen, tilt he had defcried a proper place 


where to fix a battery fit for his: purpole. 
2 ‘ The 
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« The fort being thus invefted on all fides, and no poffibility 
left to fupply it with frefh troops, the grand mafter, who eafily 
forefaw it could not hold out much longer, unlefs the Sicilian 
fuccours came time enough to force the enemy to raife the fiege, 
had recourfe again to the commander Longano, his refident in 
Sicily, who preffed the viceroy fo clofe, not only by laying be- 
fore him the defperate ftate St. Elmo was reduced to, and by re- 
minding him of his frequently repeated affurances, but, what 
wa ftill more cogent, informing him of the exprefs orders he 
had received from the king his mafter to fend all proper affift- 
ance to the ifland, he at length obtained the twe long promifed 
gallies, which had been detained till then upon feveral frivolous 
pretences, but which he now gave leave to fail with the other 
two commanded by St. Aubyn and the grand mafter’s nephew, 
directly for, Malta. But the politic Garcia had taken care before- 
hand to give the command of them to one of his creatures, 
named Cardona, with exprefs orders, that if fort St. Elmo was 
taken by the Turks, he fhould inftantly fail homeward, with- 
out landing any forces in the ifland ; fo that this laft fuccour 
proved of no ufe to the order, through the obfequioufnefs of its 
commander, who, under fome pretence or other, only fhewed 
himfelf at a diftance, waiting till the lofs of the fort fhould au- 
thorize his return into Sicily. In the mean while the grand maf- 
ter attempted more than once or twice to throw fome frefh re- 
inforcement into the place, there being {till a great number of 
knights who exprefied the moft fervent defire to fignalize them- 
felves jn its defence, or lofe their lives in fo glorious an attempt ; 
but the avenues on all fides were fo ftrongly guarded by the ene- 
my, that all his efforts proved abortive; whilft the garrifon in 
it, feeing nothing but death and deftruction now before their 
eyes, unanimoufly agreed to fell their lives as dear as poffible, 
and to maintain their ground to their very laft breath. 


‘ This refolution they kept with the moft furprifing bravery: 
the bafha, taking the advantage of their diftrefs, ordered the — 
eneral attack to be renewed, which continued, after the greateft 
obftinacy and refiftance, till night put anend toit, the Turkith 
general being no lefs prodigal of his men’s lives than the knights 
now were of their own, and a dreadful flaughter was made on 
both fides, without fofing or gaining. any ground. The be- 
fieged, who expeGed that it would be renewed the next morn- 
ing, employed that fhort refpite in dreffing thofe that were 
wounded, and enabling all that could make their appearance 
either with {fword, mufket, or pike, to come the next morning 
on the breach, thofe that could not walk being carried to the 
place, and all refolutely bent to lofe their lives upon it. We 
Vou. X. Fune 1760, C : omit 
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omit mentioning their other preparations of a religious nature, 
fuch as confefiion, receiving the facrament, embracing, forgiv- 
ing, and praying for one another, all which were performed 
with that ferioufnefs and folemnity fuitable to their condition. 


* On the next morning, accordingly, being the 23d of July, 
the affault was renewed with frefh vigour, and a certainty of 
victory. The Turks found the forrowful remains of the garri- 
fon ready to receive them with their ufual obftinacy: the fire and 
attack lafted four hours, by which time the affailants, having 
gained the top of the cavalier, and other eminences that com- 
manded the breach, could take their aim at pleafure, and chufe 
whom they had a mind to kill; by which means the garrifon, 
now dwindled to about threefcore, and part of them difabled, 


‘was foon reduced to nothing by their continual fire ; fo that the 


conteft may juttly be faid to have ended with the death of the 
Jaft furviving knight. The bafha then entered the fort in a kind 
of triumph ; but when he had viewed it, and caine to confider 
the lofs which fo fmall a place had coft him, could not forbear 
crying out, What muft the father coft us, Jeeing this little fon of bis 
has deflroyed us Jo many thoufands of lives ? And well might he, 
when, according to moft writers, above 8000 of his beft janiffz- 
ries and fpahis had perifhed before it; the thought of which 
raifed his brutifh fury to fuch a height, that he caufed the breafts 
of feveral Chriftians that were expiring with their wounds to be 
ripped open, their hearts to be plucked out, and to be fhot into 
the borough, whence the grand mafter conld behold all this 
horrid fcene of inhumanity : he likewife caufed their bodies to 
be fplit crofs-wife, on their backs and bellies, in derifion to Chri- 
ftianity: fome of thefe he cuufed to be hung up by their necks, 
hands, and feet, on the ramparts; others to be tied to planks 
covered with their under-garment, on which the crofs of the or- 
der was fixed, and to be flung into the fea, in hopes that the tide 
would throw them againft the foot of the caftle of St. Angelo. 
In revenge of which | barbarity, the grand mafter caufed all the 
Turkifh captives to be butchered, and their heads to* be fhot 
reeking hot from his artillery, into the fort. All this time the 
Turkith fleet was failing into the Merza Mazetto in triumph, at 
the found of their cannon, trumpets, and other martial inftru- 
ments. Some of the officers went into Dragut’s tent, to inform 
him of the taking of the fort, but found him quite fpeechlefs, 
yet not fo far gone, but he gave fome tokens of fatisfaétion, and 
expired immediately after, The order loft in this fiege, which 
lafted juft a month, about 1300 men, among which were 130 
knights, and fome of them men of the higheft rank and cha- 
racter. Among thefe were the noble commander Lamiranda, 
who 
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who offered himfelf a volunteer when the fort was reduced to 
great ftraits; the brave high baily of Negropont, who, old, 
lame, and decrepid, as he was, caught an old halberd‘in his 
hand, and, mixing himfelf among the thickeft of the janiffa- 
ries, killed feveral of them, and fought till his head was ftruck 
off by one of their officer’s fabres, who inftantly caufed it to 
be ftuck on the head of alance, and plantedin full fight of the 
borough, where the grand mafter and the chief of the order ftood’ 
on aneminence, and, with the utmoft grief and confternation, 
beheld the horrid havock which the enemy made among them." 


‘In this manner were all the outworks defended with an intre- 
pidity that aitonifhed the Turks, who, at Rhodes, and upon 
many other occafions, had experienced the valour of the knights, 
After a fiege of four months the Sicilian fleet arrived with 6000 
veteran foldiers, 100 knights, and a great number of volunteers, 
eager to fignalize themfelves, which obliged Muftapha to deftroy 
his works, embark his troops, and retire from Malta with the 
utmoft. precipitation. He was fcarce under fail, when he re- 
ceived intelligence of the weaknefs of the reinforcement that 
had occafioned his confternation. A council of war was calied, 
and an unanimous refolution taken toreturn; upon which z0000 
men were landed, attacked by the Maltefe, and. totally defeated. 
Thus Malta was relieved, and the reputation of the knights. 
raifed to the higheft pitch of glory for their perfeverance, cou- 
rage, and military conduét, in all which they furpafied the reft 
of mankind in thofe times.’ 


Subfequent to the hiftory of Malta is that of the Vifigoths 
in Spain, from the acceffion of Euric to that of Recared; a pe- 
riod which, if we miftake not, has already been related in the 
Ancient Univerfal Hiftory. 


Next we have the deftruction of the Vifigoths by the Moors, 
with a very affecting account of the dreadful devaftations com- 
mitted in Spain by thefe barbarians : the volume concluding 
with a copious relation of the means by which the Chriftian 
power was revived in Afturias, and of the foundation, rife, and 
progrefs of the kingdoms of Leon and Oviedo. As the fubject 
becomes now more interetting, we doubt not but we fhall fee 
the authors combine elegance of compofition and language, with 
the learning, care, and labour, fo perfpicuous in the former parts 
of the work, which certainly render it greatly fuperior to any 
undertaking of the fame nature, in this or any other country. 


ArT. 
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Art. I}. Philofophical Tranfa&ions, giving fome Account of the pre- 
Sent Undertakings, Studies, and Labours, o of the Ingenious, in many 
tonfiderable Parts of the World.’ Vol. LI. Part I.. For the 
Year 1759, concluded. 4t0. Pr. 12s. Davis and Reymers. 


SHE few papers in pure geometry and mechanics form al- 
moft the only fcientific part of our modern tranfactions ; 
for as to the abfurd medley of communications in natural phi- 
lofophy, the prolix accounts of meteors, thunder-ftorms, earth- 
quakes, lightning, comets, &c. &c. &c. they fcarce deferve the 
name of philofophical, or, indeed, the perufal of any man who 
is not as much at leifure as thefe idle correfpondents of the fo- 
ciety. In our Jaft Number we feleéted fuch mifcellaneous papers 
aS we imagined might prove the moft beneficial and entertain- 
ing to our readers; we fhall now endeavour to give the beft ac- 
count of the geometrical and mechanical, which the nature of 
the fabjects, and the limits of an article will admit. The firft 
that occurs is of a merely fpeculative nature, and fo obfcurely 
expreffed, that we are doubtful whether we attain to the mean- 
ing of the author, Mr. Blake, the author of this paper, ob. 
ferves, that writers on the greateft effect poffible of engines, in 
any given time, have only confidered the cafe of an uniform ro- 
tation, where the power and refiftance being brought to an exact 
balance, the former is but juft fufficient to overcome the latter, 
and prevent a diminution of the generated motion. Mr. Blake, 
on the other hand, examines the cafe of an uniformly accele- 
rated motion, and deduces from certain calculations, that the 
load to be raifed for the greateit effect of a fteam engine (to 
which he adopts his maximum) will be juft half what is. fufi- 
cient to balance the atmofphere, whether the brachia of the 
lever be equal or not; provided, however, the inertia of the 
materials compofing the working parts of the engine be abftra@- 
ed. To own the truth; this gentleman’s principles, and conclu- 
fion, are equally above our comprehenfitn ; but that the réader 
may judge for’ himfelf, we fhall quote his propofition, which, 
by the way, is merely hypothetical, before we offer any remarks 


of our own. 

‘A general expreffion for the time of a ftroke in fuch vibra- 
tory engines, will lead’ us without trouble to a computation of 
their effeats. 

A a C b D 


n 





7] A 
¢ Let AD be a lever, whofe brachia are a and 4, and fup- 


poled without weight. Let mbea | power, and za weight. Then 
as 
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a:b::0:° the balance for nat A, and m— = is the effec- 


a 
tive force at A, which multiplied by the lever a gives ma— 1 6 for 
. the efficacioufnefs of that force in the angular velocity of the 
power and weight. Now, by the principles of mechanics, the 
inertia of any bodies revolving about a center is as the quanti- 
ties of matter unto the fquares of the brachia; and in the 
prefent cafe, therefore,.the whole inertia of m and » is as 
ma*-t-nb2. Hence then, and becaufe the velocity generated in 
a given particle of time is as the force diredtly and inertia in- 


4 TOF a the accelerating force, ar the 
mar —+— nb 

meafure of the angular velocity of the power and weight at the 
end of the faid given particle of time. And! ufe the angular 
. velocity, becaufe the arbitrary proportions in the lengths of the 
brachia which may form an equilibrium will not alter the ex- 
preffion. But again, the times of defcent by means of uniform 
forces, thro’ a given {pace, are inverfely as the fquare roots of 
the accelerating forces, or meafures of the velocities generated 


‘te is a ge= 





verfely, we have 








in a given particle of time; and therefore Vm j 
ma—n 


neral expreffion for the time of a ftroke. This being had, the fo- 
lution is eafy ; for, fuppofing » only to be variable, fay as 
V ma? + 2b2. 4:; i, aconftant or given time: nV ma—nb 

ma—nb maz + nbs 
‘the effectin time 1, ex Ayporb, the greateft effec which can pof- 
fibly be produced in the faid given time. Taking, then, as ufual, 
the fluxion equal 0, we have, after a proper reduction, 2 43 m2— 


3 atinnb + amnb®*—2 bs—o, ands HOPS 5 Oy 
44 


am X 3a—b . Therefore, in thefe forts of engines, when 


nate, 


the brachia are given, the weight : power nS Y ; 4 eohe 


xX 3a—s5 : : 

a 3 ~ : ; and if the brachia are equal, 7. ¢. if a—=é, 
the weight: power:: “3 ——-¢: 1, viz. 0,618: 1 nearly 
When the effeét is a maximum. And fo, in like manner, when 
b, m and x are given, and a is made variable, it is eafy to fee 
that, inftead of the load, the beft diftance of the power from the 


fulcrum of the lever will be the refult of the procefs; iz, . 
a:b::2-+-V 224+ mn: m. But, this by the way. 
































‘In the proportion here determined, the power m is a weight, 


and therefore za—z6, which is the generating force, being partly 
C3. employed 
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employed to overcome the inertia of the quantity of matter m, 
it is not wholly taken up in giving motion to the weight #; and 
the relative velocity is continually decreafing. But, on the other 
hand, if m be the force of a fpring, as is that of our atmofphere, 
or if can be uniformly accelerated any how, in repeated vibra- 
-tions, that there may be no fenfible diminution of the relative 
velocity, the whole will be exerted on the weight, to be raifed ; 
i. e. the tenfion of the rope or chain, by which the power is 
confined to aét on the weight, will always be the fame as tho’ the 
beam were at reft; and then, by expunging m a? out of the ex- 
Y ma — nb 


mar + nb2 





becomes  evi- 





preffion for the greateft effect, 





dently enlarged to x Vv —— ol The confequences are 


thefe. 1ft, The greateft effect of this engine when mis a fpring, 
will always exceed the cotemporary effect where m is a weight. 
2dly, The proportion of the power and weight will then be 
ni m:: a: 26, as appears by taking the fluxion of z 








y ma — nb , es 
; =o, and reducing the equation in the manner 
2 OZ 


above.’ 





\ 

_ We fhall beg leave, however, to obferve, that notwith{tanding | 
the weight moves with an accelerated motion at firit, yet when 
the velocity of the power is conftant and invariable, its-aétion 
upon the weight decreafes, while the veloctty of the weight pro- 
portionably encreafes ; the inverfe ratio of thefe velocities being 
that of the power to the weight, according to the fixed princi- 
ples of mechanics. ‘Thus the aétion of the fteam on the pifton 
‘in the boiler of a fteam-engine, is to be eftimated from the ex- 
cefs of the velocity of the fluid, we mean its expanfion, above the 
momentum of the pifion, or from their relative velocity only. 
Before the engine can work regularly, every bungling mechanic 
knows, that the action of the {team muft become equal to the 
‘refiftance of all the parts of the engine, an exact counterpoife 
be produced, and all accelerated motion deftroyed, in which cafe, 
any regard ‘to an uniform accelerated motion in repeated vibra- 
tions,’ will be in itfeif ridiculous and abfurd. To render this 
intelligible, let us take a common inftance: Suppofe the ex- 
panfion or velocity of the fteam be reprefented by a, and the 
velocity of that part of the engine on which it immediately a&s, 
when the motion of the machine is uniform by «a, then a—z 
‘will denote their relative velocities. Let the weight ballancing 
the power of the fteam, when its velocity is a, be repre- 
fented by 4, and let p denote the weight which would ba- 
lance the force of the fame fteam, when its velocity was only 
2 a—u 
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a—u then p: 4::a—w2: ar. If we regard the quantity of 
the weight only, abftraéted from friction and all other im- 
pediments, fuppoie it = g 4, and becaufe the motion of the 


Rial & AXa—ur : 
machine is uniform, p —¢ X 4= Fag The momentum 











Au K a--u2 
ieee 


of this weight will be 7 4u = ; 7.é. a maximum when 


Za 
the fluxion of uXa—x2 vanifhes. In this cafe, therefore, the 





aZda 





machine will have the gteateft effe& if w==.2> or the weight 
oe 3 
gé=> fxs Fe tA, It would be difficult to render this 
aa Yy 


very clear to {ciolifts in mixed mathematics ; but the geometri- 
cian will eafily comprehend our meaning ; and how unneceffa- 
rily the learned Mr. Blakes has beftowed time and application, 
on a fubjeé& abfurd even in idea, at leait as far as he is intelli- 
gible to.us. Perhaps, however, thecenfors of the fociety alone 
are culpable, for inferting what they probably did not under- | 
ftand ; fince the author honeftly declares, that he:communi- 
cates thefe refleGtions, only to introduce fome further remarks 
concerning the proportions of the cylinders, before communi- 
cated to the fociety. Asthefe remarks are exceedingly inge- 
nious and important to mechanics, we fhall beg leave to infert 
‘them. 


«In all values of the brachia, with regard to their lengths, 





and all values of x, the exprefiion Vv eae for. the time of 
: WMa—— nD 
a ftroke, when m is a weight, is the general.expreffion to be ufed 


for the time. 2zdly, m being confidered as a {pring, the time of 
a ftroke is as Vv Te 


ma-—— 2 ; . 
have there direéted, a be taken variable, and m the reciprocal of 
a, the advantages to be gained by the breadth of the cylinder 
can only arife from a diminution of fri€ion, and fromthe mat- 











; and then if, according to what I 





. abe . 
ter in the beam ; for, the expreffion Vv : becomes con- 
math 


ftant, and thence the ftrokes are ifochronal. I might further- 
more, proceed to examine into thefe advantages, more explicitly 
than is there done, upon the principles laid down, when m is.a 
weight. But many particulars (fuch as the form of the bra- 
chia and various appendages, with their quantities of matter and 
centers of gyration) being wanting to perfeé the theory of. the 
conftruétion, I fhall drop the inquiry when I have made only 
one remark more. Itisthis. The fhortnefs of the brachia di- 

C4 minifhes 
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minifhes the refiftance of the engine to motion ; and, therefore; 
the inequality which I ‘propofed in them was in part to avail 
myfelf of that obvious advantage, without incurring the incon- 
venience of enlarging the pump-bores. I fay it is. an obvious 
advantage ; for, the matter in the brachia, that the equilibrium 
may be preferved, being inverfely as their lengths, and the re- 
fiftance to motion in the direét ratio of the fquares of thofe 
lengths, the refiitance of the longer arm is to that of the 
fhorter as the lengths of them direétly.’ 


Number XVIII. is an experimental enquiry concerning the 
natural power of water and wind to turn mills, and other ma- 
chines depending on circular motion, by Mr. Smeaton. However 
trite and beaten the fubje& of this paper may appear to practi- 
cal mechanics, they will find their account in perufing it. The 
ingenious author has defcribed a curious model of a machine, 
explanatory of the ideas he would convey, and has reduced a 
variety of experiments to a fet of deduétions and corollaries, 
which we heartily regret we cannot infert in fuch a manner as 

-to be intelligible. His obfervations on the conftruétion and ef- 
feéts of windmill fails, evince him to be an excellent mechanic. 
The following maxims will, we hope, be fufficient to fatisfy the 
reader with regard to the truth of our affertion: they are, in- 
deed, all we can quote of the number, without violence to the 
fenfe of our author. 


« 1ft. Concerning the effeéts of fails, according to the diffe- 
rent velocity of the wind. 


* Maxim 1. The velocity of windmill Jails, whether unloaded, or 
loaded fo as to produce a maximum, is nearly as the velocity of the 
wind, their foape and pofition being the fame. 

«Maxim 2. The lad at the maximum is nearly, but fomewhat 
Lf; than, as the fquare of the velocity of the wind, the foape and 
pofition of the fails being the fame. 

‘Maxim 3. The effects of the fame fails at a maximum are nearly, 
but Somewhat left than, as the cubes of the velocity of the wind. 

* Maxim 4. The load of the fame Jails at the maximum is nearly 
as the squares, and their eff2& as the cubes, of their number of turns 
in @ given time. 

* «Maxim 5. When Jails are loaded fo as to produce a maximum at 
a given velocity, and the velocity of the wind increafes, the load con- 
tinuing the fame ; 1ftly, The increafe of effeé?, when the increafe of 
the velocity of the wind is mall, will be nearly as the Squares of 

chofe Shahi : 2dly, When the velocity of the wind is double, the 

ets will be nearly as 10:274: But, 3dly, When the velocities com- 


Sarad, are more than double of that where the given load produces a 
maximum » 
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maximum, the effects — nearly in a fimple ratio of the velocity of 
the wind. 


‘ adly. Concerning the effeéts of fails of different magnitades, 
the ftructure and pofition being fimilar, and the velgcity of the 
wind the fame. 


‘ Maxim 6. Jn fails of a fimilar figure and-pofition, the number 
of turns in a given time will be reciprocally as the radius or length of 
the fail. 

‘Maxim 7. The load at a maximum that fails of a fimilar figure 
and pofition will owercome, at a given difiance from the center of mo- 
tion, will be as the cube of the radius. 


‘Maxim 8. The: effe@ of fails of fimilar Agure and pofition, are 
as the /quare of the radius. 


« gdly. Concerning the velocity of the extremities of wind- 
mill fails, in refpe& to, the velocity of the wind. 


‘ Maxim 9. The velocity of the extremities of Dutch fails, as well 
as of the enlarged fails, in all their ufual pofitions when unloaded, or 
even loaded to a maximum, are confiderably quicker than the velocity of 
the wind. 


After exhibiting tables of the ratios of the velocity of the 
extremities of windmill fails, to the velocity of the wind; and 
of the abfolute effect produced by a given velocity of the wind, 
upon fails of a given magnitude and conftruétion, he lays down 
the following general propofition: ‘ That all planes, however 
fituated, that intercept the fame feétion of the wind, and having. 
the fame relative velocity, in regard to the wind, when reduced 
to the fame direétion, have equal powers to produce mechanical 
effects.’ 


In this imperfe& manner are we forced to retail to our readers. 
this very ufeful and important paper of the ingenious Mr. 
Smeaton, which, however, may convey fome entertainment, 
and at leaft excite their curiofity to confult the original at fulk ~ 
length. 


The third and laft paper, that can be called either geo- 
metrical or mechanical, is by the learned and diligent Dr. Bra- 
kenridge, to whom the fociety is obliged for a variety of curious 
fcientifical lucubrations. It treats of a new method of confj- 
dering geometrical curves, from the fe€tions of a folid, hitherto 
unnoticed by geometricians. An abftraét of this papet would 
be ftill lefs intelligible to our readers than of the former, with- 
out a number of diagrams, of which our plan will not admit. 

Such 
I 
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Such is the volume of the tranfactions of which we now take 
our leave, heartily recommending to the gentlemen intrufted 
with the publication, to ufher the fecond part into the world 
ina fmaller compafs, fhould nothing more to the credit of 
the fociety offer, than what we are able to perceive in the 


firft. 
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Art. III. Encauftic : or, Count Caylus’s Method of Painting in the 
Manner of the Ancients. To which is added a fure and cafy Me- 
thod for fixing of Crayons. By J. H. Miintz. 80. Pr. 35. 
Webley. 


S neither the author, nor any perfon in our language that 
we know of, has given us the hiftory of this pretty mo- 
dern invention, we fhall beg leave to fupply that. defect. 


In the year 1749 Mr. Bachelier, a painter of Paris, by chance 
difcovered that wax was diffolved by fpirit of turpentine ; and 
he was from this difcovery induced to try it in painting. He 
made ufe of wax, therefore, thus diffolved, inftead of oil, for 
mixing his colours, and painted a Zephyrus and Flora with 
great care, which however was fold.at a trifling price, and the 
artift difcontinued a manner which he found not attended with 
fuccefs. 


In the mean time the count de Caylus, a man of ingenuity 
and tafte, endeavoured to find out the method of painting in 
wax by burning, which Pliny, Vitruvius, and feveral others of 
the ancients have defcribed. He caufed a painter to draw the 
head of Minerva in the manner.directed by him, with wax co- 
loured inftead of oil colours, and this met with univerfal_appro- 
bation. 


From the applaufe with which this eflay was received, Mr. 
Bachelier again was refolved to reaflume his former attempts ; 
a girl of eight years old was drawn, which was regarded as a 
piece of great merit; and upon count Caylus making his me- 
thod a fecret, this gentleman publifhed his own difcoveries a 
long time before thofe of the count Caylus had appeared. 


The count has given us not lefs than five different manners of 
painting in wax; one of which is hardly practicable, and the 
other four by no means anfwer the ancient mannef of encauttic, 
which fhould at once be conduéted by colouring the wax, melt- 
ing it at the fire, burning it into the wood to be painted on, 
and polifhing the whole when finifhed with a clean linen cloth. 
Not one of the methods, I fay, of the count Caylus, agreed 
with 
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with this defcription left us by the ancients; and his difcoyeries 
“may therefore more properly be called his own. | 


The method adopted by Mr, Muntz in the work before us, 
though he afcribes it to the count, in fact belongs to Mr. Bache- 
lier, who has alfo given us four diffétent methods of encauftic 
painting. The method purfued by Mr. Muntz is the fecond:of 
Mr. Bachelier, and is as deftribed by Mr. Muntz, as follows : 
Stretching a clean foft linen cloth upon a ftraining frame, rub it 
on the back with wax, until a proper quantity is found to ad- 
here; the knots, and unevenneffes of the linen, being rubbed 
down by a pummice ftone.. When this is done take the colours 
the fame ds in oil-painting, and mixing them with water, lay 
them on the cloth with the moit unfparing hand, and with the 
greateft body poffible ; but as fixing them with wax is apt to 
deepen fome colours, the beft way in fuch a cafe is to try their 
variations from the wax upon another piece of cloth, previous to 
laying them‘on. When the whole is finifhedin fuch a manner 
_as to pleafe the artift, and when dry, the picture, in order to fix 
the colours, isthen to be taken to.a fea-coal fire, with the paint- 
ed fide towards it, at»about two: feet diftance, As it grows 
warm, by gentle degrees, ftill bririg it nearer the fire till within a 
foot from the grate; but never.clofer. Whenit is perceived, by 
the fhining. and colour of the painted furface, that all is per- 
fealy abforbed, it muft be removed gradually from the fire as it 
was advanced,’ and thus the pi¢ture is completed. - Defeéts may 
be afterwards;nended by putting wax at the back of fuch parts 
as feem wanting, and again advancing the picture to the fire. 


This manner of painting Mr. Muntz affures us, is fufceptible 
of all the boldnefs, freedom, and delicacy of any other whatfo- 
ever, the colours are more bright, not liable to fade or change, 
unaffected by damps, nor fubje& to fall in fhivers from the can- 
vals ; befides, the picture has not that glofly futtate which pre- 
vent its being viewed in every light. 


We fhall not prefume to determine the merits of his perform- 
ance, as we have feen none of his. pieces finifhed ‘in this manner; 
but if what he affirms be exact, and we have no reafon to 
doubt it, this feems to be a difcévery that may be very ufeful to 
painters in general, but particularly to the painters in crayons 
‘and water-colours ; for they will, by this means, have an eafy 
expeditious method of fixing their colours. 


| ArT. 
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Art. IV. F ragments of Ancient Poetry, collected in the Highlandi 
of Scotland, and tranflated from the Galic or Erfe Language. 
8e0. Hamilton and Balfour. 


3 HE public, fays the tranflator in his preface; may depend 
on the following fragments, as genuine remains of an- 
cient Scottifh poetry: they are, by tradition, faid to be com- 
fed in an zra of the moft remote antiquity, and their diction 
in the original, differs widely from the ftyle of fuch poems as 
have been written in the fame language two or three centuries 
ago. However this be, certain it is that there is an air of bar- 
barous wildnefs which runs thro’ the whole; the images are ro- 
mantic and local, and the landfchape is generally fketched with 
juftice and propriety. The grey mift, the howling wind, the 
wavy heath, the folitary tree, and the frowning mountain, are 
images which naturally arife to a northern bard, and fuch are 
here introduced, marked with the itrokes of a fine imagination. 


«I fit by the mofly fountain ; on the top of the hill of winds. 
One tree is ruftling above me. Dark waves roll over the heath. 
The lake is troubled below. The deer defcend from the hill. 
No hunter ata diftance is feen ; no whiftling cow-herd is nigh. 
It is mid-day: but all is filent. Sad are my thoughts as I fit 
alone. Didft thou but appear, O my love, a wanderer on the 
heath ! thy hair floating on the wind behind thee ; thy bofom 
heaving on the fight; thine eyes full of tears for thy friends, 
whom the mift ef the hill had concealed! Thee I would comfort, 
my love, and bring thet to thy father’s houfe. 

‘ But is it fhe that there appears, like a beam of light on the 
heath ? bright as the moon in autumn, as the fun in a fummer- 
ftorm ?——She fpeaks : but how weak her voice! like the breeze 
in the reeds of the pool. Hark! 


‘ Returneft thou fafe from the war? Where are thy friends, 
my love? I heard of thy death on the hill ; I heard and mourned 
thee, Shilric ! 

* Yes, my fair, I return; butI alone of my race. Thou fhalt 
fee them no more : their gravesI raifed on the plain. But why 
art thou on the defert hill ? why on the heath, alone ? 


¢ Alone I am, O Shilric! alone in the winter-houfe. With 
gtief for thee I expired. Shilric, I am pale in the tomb. 
« She fleets, fhe fails away, as grey mift before the wind— 


and, wilt thou not ftay, my love ? Stay and behold my tears! 
fair thou appeareft, my love! fair thou waft, when alive! 


« By the mofly fountain I will fit; on the top of the hill of 


winds. When mid-day is filent around, conyerfe, O my love, 
with 
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with me! come on the wings of the gale! on the blaft of the 
mountain, come! Let me hear thy voice, as thou paffeft, when 


mid-day is filent around,’ 

A juftnefs, and yet a luxuriancy of painting may be perceived 
in this fpecimen, and a proper fkill in the tranflator! But whe- 
ther the whole of this colleétion fhould be entitled Scottith po- 
etry in particular, or Celtic in general, is what is not fo appa- 
rent. The two heroes of thefe poems, viz. Fingal and Ofcian 
his fon, are univerfally the heroes in all the Celtic poetry yet 
remaining, and thofe countries where that original language ig 
{till preferved claim thofe very heroes as their countrymen. 
Among the Irifh, for inftance, Fin, the fon of Gaul, whom the 
Highlanders call Fingal, and Utheen his fon, who is here called 
Ofcian, are the principal perfonages in all their carrols. Now 
the tranflator is here at a lofs to afcertain the era of thofe pieces 
of poetry ; but Nennius afcribes the age of Fin to be about an 
hundred years before the arrival of St. Patrick in Ireland ; 
from whence we may gather; firft, that thefe poems were proba- 
bly originally borrowed from the Irifh, and, fecondly, that they 
are of a much later date than our tranflator feems to imagine. 


If we compare the ftile of thefe alfo with the Edda of Ice- 
land, we fhall find the latter much more fimple, and bearing the 
marks of greater barbarifm and antiquity ; yet this piece is by 
all acknowledged to have been compofed not above eight hun- 
dred years ago. But to confider the fubject merely in a critical 
light, there are fome paffages fcattered through thefe fragments, 
that are truly fublime. 


‘ Alone, on the fea-beat rock, my daughter was heard to com- 
plain. Frequent and loud were her cries; nor could her father 
relieve her. All night I ftood onthe fhore, All night I heard 
her cries, Loud was the wind; and the rain beat hard on the 
fide of the mountain. Before morning appeared, her voice was 
weak. It died away, like the evening-breeze among the grafs 
of the rocks. Spent with grief fhe expired. Olay me foon by 


her fide. 


‘ When the ftorms of the mountain come; when the north 
lifts the waves on high ; I fit by the founding fhore, and look on 
the fatal rock. Often by the fetting moon I fee the ghofts of 
my children. Indiftin&, they walk in mournful conference to- 
gether. Will none of you fpeak to me ? But they do not 


regard their father.’ Again, 


‘ Thou wert fwift, O Morar! as a roe on the hill; terrible as 
a meteor of fire. Thy wrath was as the ftorm of December. 


aby {word in battle, as lightning i in the field. Thy voice was 
like 
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like a ftream after rain; like thunder on diftant hills. Many 
fell by thy arm; they were confumed in'the flames of thy wrath. 


‘But when thou returnedft from war, how peaceful was thy 
brow! Thy face was like the fun after rain ; like the moon in 
the filence of night; calm as the breait of the lake when the 
loud wind is laid. . 


‘ Narrow is thy dwelling now ; dark the place of thine 
abode. With three fteps I compafs thy grave, O thou who 
watt fo great before! Four ftones with their heads of mofs are 
the only memorial of thee. A tree with fcarce a leaf, long grafs 
which whiftles in the wind, mark to the hunter’s eye the grave 
of the mighty Morar.’ 


The boldnefs.of the painting, and the ftrength of the meta- 
phors are not peculiar to this colleétion alone, but to the inci- 
pient efforts of every nation whatfoever in poetry. All our 
complex ideas of reflection, when we examine them clofely, will 
be found to be metaphors; when the language is therefore 
forming, feveral metaphors are made, fome of which are rejected 
in time, and others grow fo familiar, that they no longer ap- 
pear as fuch: thus we fee, that barbarous nations are obliged 
to exprefs their reflex ideas by metaphor, not from a redun- 
dance but a want of language. 





Art. V. Remarks on the Military Operations of the Englith and 
French Armies, commanded by his Royal Highne/s the Duke of Cum- 
berland, and Marfhal Saxe, during the Campaign of 1747. To 
which are added, 1. Military Principles and Maxims drawn from 
the Remarks. 2. The Siege of Bergen-op-Zoom. By an Off- 
cer. S8vo. Pr. 3s. Becket. 


HE work before us was written by a French officer, 

prefent at ‘all the operations he defcribes. It contains 
a good deal of military knowledge, and fhews a readinefs of wit 
and folidity of judgment, which may prove ufeful and enter- 
taining to gentlemen fkilled in the art of war. As for us, we 
perufed it with that languor and indifference, that ever ac- 
companies the drudgery of toiling through a fubject one does not 
perfeétly underftand, Topographical defcriptions, however 
clearly expreffed in words, are at the beft but dry and obfcure to 
a common reader, when not elucidated by plans. The fainteft 
fketch of the pencil would convey more diftinét ideas than 
whole volumes wrote with the eloquence of Cicero. Of this 
the author was fenfible, and for that reafon annexed a map of 


the countries he defcribes; but the tranflator would feem to 
think 
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think otherwife; and has therefore omitted to infert the plans 
and maps to which he refet's the reader in every page. We are 
afraid that, befides this blunder, he has committed many tref- 
paffes againft the purity of his mother tongue, and the fenfe of 
his original. Would the author, for inftance, who feems to be 
a good writer, explain Aillocks by calling them fats, which is @ 
dire& contradiétion in terms ? Would he call thofe ridges at 
Roefmeer, fometimes the Arights, and fometimes the flats of. 
Roefmeer, asif thefe words were perfe@ly fynonimous? Would 
he talk of immenfe cazemares, that ferve for magazines and /ub- 
rerraneans; of a, fort’s fouring the vel of a flat, with twenty. 
other matters equally abfurd and unintelligible ? 


Whatever errors the tranflator has introduced, the-work is 
ftill valuable on account of the minute and accurate defcrip- 
tion of the battle of Lawfelt ; the remarks on the condu& of 
the commanders ; the general maxims deduced from thence, 
and the explicit detail of the fiege of Bergen-op-Zoom. As 
the errors charged upon both the commanders, with refpe& to 
the movements that brought on the battle, the difpofition of the 
armies when the engagement began, and the. conduét of the 
generals in the aétion at Lawfelt, would be unintelligible, 
without the whole preceding defcription of the country, we 
muft content ourfelves with quoting the following maxims : 


‘1. However near an army may be to the camp they intend 
to take, and however far the enemy’s army may ‘be from hin- 
dering them, they ought to make no unneceflary delay, becaufe 
the enemy may fuddenly draw near it by forced marches. 


‘ 2. Another maxim is, never to fend off a detached body, 
unlefs you keep very near them, that you may be able to fenda 
body of troops to their affiftance, more confiderable than that 
which the engmy can fend to attack them, and cut off their re- 
treat; and alfo have, it continually in your power to know the 
{malleft motions of the enemy, and always be apprehentive leit 
they {teal marches. Another rule is, 


‘3. When a general carries on an offenfive war, he ought 
to endeavour to befiege that place which, if taken, will have the 
moft important confequences. All his proceedings, therefore, 
ought to tend to that objed, and not to make ufelefs conquefts, 
which ferve only to weaken the army, and to wafte time. 


‘The danger which we ran in the plain of Maeftricht, on 
the 1ft of July, fhews, 


‘4. That it ought never to be expected, that we may be able 
to regain by forced marches, thofe which we have loft by our’ 
own negligence. 
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‘5. The error of the enemy in not pafling the Demer, fhews, 
that an army upon the defenfive, marching to a camp which 
they think themfelves fure of gaining, ought neverthelefs, when 
an opportunity offers, to engage a body of troops that happens 
not to be fupported, becaufe that a@ion alone may change the 
defenfive into offenfive. 


* 6. The fault of the enemy, in not attacking us on the 1ft 
of July in the morning, fhews, that when an army is on its 
march to fupport a detached corps; and that it is morally im- 
poffible it can be arrived, one ought not hajtily to give credit to 
any circumftances, that may make it feem likely that the army 
is arrived, as the enemy believed that ours was come up, when 
they faw the king upon the flat. In fuch cafes, they ought not 
to delay to attack the detached corps with what troops are at 
hand, although the reft fhould not be comme up. It is enough that 
they are fuperior to the detachment, which ought to be brifkly at- 
tacked before the reft of their army have time to come up. 


7. The fault committed by the left of the allies, fhews, how 
effential it is to know the country, and that the columns march 
abreaft of each other. The fame want of forefight and condua, 
which brought the two armies together in the plain of Maef- 
tricht, was obfervable in our condu& on the day of battle. 
We left a large body of troops and much artillery behind us 
ufelefs ; our defign being to attack by the left and by the center, 
we did not fortify them; we did not caufe Remit to be canno- 
naded, and our general, always in the opinion that the enemy 
would retire, makes Lawfelt be attacked by only eight batta- 
lions. After the battle was gained, we did not a& a whit more 
prudently. On the other fide, the enemy negle&ed to attack us 
in the morning, trufting to the goodnefs of their poft, which 
was fortifted with good villages, but ill chofen, as their army 
could be cut in two; and they did not in the leaft follow the na- 
ture of the ground in their pofitions. One only of their gene- 
rals behaved with conduét, and by a quick and judicious motion, 
faved their left. To the foregoing maxims, we may add the 
following. 

‘8. It is not enough, that the right and left of an army he 
well proteéted, and the center defended by good villages. It 
ought alfo to be confidered, whether the retreat of each body 
can be well fecured in cafe of misfortune; and whether, if the 
enemy penetrate in the center, as happened at Lawfelt, he may 
not cut the army in two. 


‘9. The troops ought always to be placed on the ground 
where they may be ufeful, and the corps of M. d’Ann was very 


ill placed. - ; 
‘10. When 
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10; When an army intends to engage, -it, ought not, how-. 
ever, under pretence of fecuring its retreat, to leave. behind a - 
body fo numerous, as was that of M. de St. Germain, becaufe 
often on that body, lefs or more, may dopene the lofs, or r gain ‘of 
the battle. a 

© 45. Moft commonly, however ftrong a. ee may ‘be, 
when it is attacked by a vigorous infantry, it is forced, and the 
troops that are behind, believe themfelves loit,. which i is a great 
advantage to an army that attacks. 


-¢ 12, When we. propofe to .attack, the enemy ’s army at. any 
point, we ought to fortify that part of our line which is oppo: i 
fite to it. , 


‘ 13. We ought never to imagine,. that in an, open country, 
however near an enemy ’s army may be to a fortified place, it. 
will think of retiring, when nothing feparates it-from the other. 
army. 


‘ 14..When one want. to penetrate by. any y point ail to at: ; 
tack scien. he ought to.fend at firft a fu cient number of 
troops to carry it at once, and at the fame time attack the, 
troops that reinforce the faid village, that do greater mifchief 
than the troops who are inclofed in it : "and before the attack, . 
the hedges of the village ought to be beat down by cannon, ef- | 
pecially if it is an inclofed village, Which’is the cafe with almoit 

all thofe itt the territory of Liege: . 


‘ 15. It is always ,better to attack than to be attacked; ‘i. 
when one is on the defenfive, all the potts by which any oppo- 
fition can be made, ought to be feized, by which the enemy’s 
forces will-be-divided:;-and fuch was Montenaken for the enemy. 


‘16, It is of importance to know the moment when a battle 
is loft, and then to a& without delay to facilitate the retreat, 
as was done by M. chet in ne ‘molt orien manner. 


28 ia 


ways beat. It is then that the greateft efforts wink to be ae 
to augment the diforder., If both wings are not defeated, that. 
which is not broke ought to be attacked with vigour, and its re- 
treat cut off. When an opportunity fo favourable as that of, 
Lawfelt offers, the vigour ought t¢ to be doubled, and the {malleft 
time loft is very precious, 

‘ 18. When an enemy wants to’ retreat,. it is _ always cufto- 
mary with them to cover it with a body of irvegulars, who, on 
the contrary, feem to have an intention of attacking. 1] bape 
' prove of this method. 

‘ 19- In battles, certain quick well-concerted motions, are of’ 
the utmoft importance, as to them is often owing the gaining-of 
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% whole attack. Of this kind was the motion praétifed By M. 
Ligonier, when he ordered the flank of our cavalry to be at- 
tacked. . | 
‘20. The principal objeét of a whole body of eavalry, which 
marches againft another body, is to make their utmoft efforts to 
take them in flank. Which foever has the happinefs to effe& 
that motion, is certain of beating the other. It is confequently 
the fame with fquadron and fquadron, which fhews the advyan- 
tage of fmall advanced guards. | 


‘ 21. A general officer ought always to have refolution enoughi 
to make reprefentations to the commander im chief, and to re- 
fufe to attack, when he is morally certain he fhall be beat. 


© 22. When an army is covered by a height or curtain, the 
fmalleft body of troops appear formidable, ‘as the fix columns 
of the duke of Broglio appeared to the enemy. 


‘ 23. When troops march to attack a village, the precaution 
ought always to be taken, to recommend féparately to the com- 
manders of each corps, to caufe the* breaches by which the 
troops enter to be enlarged, that thofe which follow may enter 
in order of battle, or they themfelves, if they are repulfed, may 
retire in that manier.” dof 

This extra&t, we conceive, will prove more ufeful and enter- 
taining to our military readers, than if we had amufed them 
with remarks of our own, and a critique upon the author, of 
which they may poffibly be as indifferent judges, as we profefs 
ourfelves of the art of war. 





Art. VI. 4 Différtation, on Ancient Tragedy. By Dr. Franklin. 
410. 


“THE public has long waited with impatience for an account 

of the ancient drama, from a gentleman who has fo hap- 

pily fucceeded in tranflating the prince of the ancient dramatie 
poets ; and it is with pleafure we can affure our readers, their 
expectations will not be difappointed. However difficult it may 
feem, to give an air of novelty to.a fubje& fo threadbare and 
exhaufted, the learned author of this differtation has rendered 
it equally entertaining and inftru€tive, by a more uniform, ac- 
curate, and complete hiftory of the rifeand progrefs of trage- 
dy; of its objeéts parts, properties, and conduét ; and of the 
character, learning, religion, politics, and other circumftances 
of the people before whom it was reprefented, than has hitherto 


been exhibited ; unlefs:we except the Sidacxadias, or Inititutes, 
. _ that 


‘ 
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that probably invaluable treatife of the Stagyrite, long loft to 
pofterity. He juftly obferves, that, exaggerated on the one 
hand by the extravagant encomiums of injudicious learning, and 
debafed on the other by the rafh cenfures of modern petulance, 
the real and intrinfic merit of ancient tragedy, hath never been 
thoroughly known, or candidly examined. To difclofe this 
fairly and candidly, our author begins with an account of the 
origin of tragedy, in which we fhall endeavour to follow him, 
as far as is confiftent with the limits afligned-us in an article. 


In its infancy, tragedy, like every other prodution of human 
art, was mean, feeble, and contemptible. The name alone 
remains to refle& any light on its original’nature, and to inform 
us that it owed its birth to religion, as did every other fpecies 
of poetry. Tragedy (Tpyes wm) or the Song of the Goat, in 
our author’s opinion, derives its name from the facrifices of that 
animal, the deftroyer of vines, made to Bacchus their inventor 
and cultivator. In procefs of time the rural facrifice became a 
feftiyal, and affumed all the pomp of a religious ceremony : 
poets were employed by the magiftrates to compofe hymns, or 
fongs, for the occafion, which, from thence, were called trage~ 
dies. It was probably about this period that Thefpis intro- 
duced an improvement, relieving the chorus, or band of fingers, 
by a perfon who recited part of fome well-known hiftory or fa- 
ble. What this ator repeated between.the fongs was called an 
epifode, or additional part, confifting frequently of different 
adventures void of all conne&ion. Thus the chorus, originally 
the whole, now degenerated into the leaft fignificant and impor- 
tant part of-the performance. The praifes of Bacchus were al-~ 
together forgot, or but flightly attended to, while the ears of 
the audience were open only to fables, or ftories, that had the 
powerful charm of novelty to recommend them. Hence the 
proverbial faying, edt» aos Atonwoov; this is nothing to Bacchus. 


From this time to that of 7f{chylus all is doubt, conje&ture, 
and obfcurity. We have the names of feveral poets who flou- 
rifhed during this interval, and of fome of their works; but 
nothing farther. It is probable they contributed but little to 
the culture or improvement of tragedy, which was, in a manner, 
new created from a rude chaos, digefted into form, and moulded 
into beauty, by the great Afchylus. He firft introduced dia- 
logues, by the addition of a fecond perfonage, threw the whole 
fable into action, and reftored the chorus to its ancient dignity. 
He improved the fcenery and decorations, brought his attors 
into a regular and well-conftructed theatre, raifed his heroes on 
the bufkin, invented the mafques, and introduced {plendid ha- 
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bits with long trains, that gave an air of dignity and maiefty to 
the performance, fuperadding every grace of fentiment, diction, 
and action. Henceforward we fee tragedy treading clofely in the 
fteps of Epic poetry. Every part of the epopée was introduced 
into the drama, while, at the fame time, it retained feveral orna- 
ments peculiar to itfelf ; whence the admirers of the ftage con- 
clude, that perfection in tragedy is more difficult.to be attained 
than in Epic poetry : an obfervation which, however, is contra- 
dicted by the experience of all ages and countries. The moderns, 
in particular, have produced many excellent tragedies, but only 
two poems, among them deferve the name of Epic. Homer 
may neverthelefs be deemed the fource and fountain of the an- 
cient drama. ‘ From him the tragedians draw the plan, con- 
ftruction, and conduét of their fables, and not unfrequently the 
fable itfelf ; to him they applied for propriety of manners, cha- 
racter, fentiment, and diétion.’ 


From this zra then, fays our author, we are to confider tra- 
gedy as an elegant and noble ftruéture, built according to the 
rules of art, fymmetry, and proportion ; where every part was 
in itfelf fair, firm, and compact, the beauty contributing to the 
utility, ftrength, and duration of the edifice. Sophocles and 
Euripides carefully ftudied the plan drawn out by A{chylus, and, 
by the force of genius and judgment, improved it to its higheit 
perfection ; from which time it gradually again declined to the 
introduction of the Roman drama. 


Next our author proceeds to the different parts of ancient 
tragedy. He begins with remarking upon that abfurd and un- 
warrantable divifion of the Greek tragedy, into acts, made by 
modern editors and commentators. Neéither Athenzus, he ob- 
ferves, or any of the other of the ancient writers, who have 
given quotations from the Greek plays, mention the act where 
the feveral paffages are to be found; nor does the word a once 
occur in that treatife of Ariftotle, which gives fo exact a defini- 
tion of every other part of the drama; for as to the word pave, 
it fignifies the whole performance, and, confequently, no partt- 
cular part of it, though tranflated a@ by modern writers. Vof- 
fius calls the chorus, Pars fabule poft attam, vel inter a&um, et 
afum ; and Barnes agrees with him, in affigning the ufe of the 
chorus to divide the aéts ; ‘ though it is evident, (according to 
our learned author) that the bufinefs of the chorus was to pre- 
vent any fuch unnatural paufe or vacancy in the drama, as the 
divifion into aéts_muft neceffarily produce.’ ‘This, however, is 
what we do not fo fully comprehend; for if the ancient trage- 
dians never thought of dividing their pieces into acts, where could 
be the neceffity of choruffes to prevent a paufe which could not pol- 
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fibly happen, in a feries of uninterrupted dialogue. Our ‘author 
farther remarks, and with great truth, that if we take the word 
a, in the fenfe required by the modern ufe of it, we hall find 
it in the Greek tragedies compofed fometimes of a fingle fcene, 
and fometimes’ of half..a dozen; and if the fongs, or inte # 
medes of the chorus, are to determine the number of aéts,. the 
play confifts not always of five, but at one time of three, at 
another of feven or eight acts. The Ajax of Sophocles, for 
inftance, has five choruffes, which are thus unequally divided, 
To the firft a& aretwo, to the fecond one; the third has only 
one chorus; the fourth, one; and the fifth, none at all. The 
Trachinz again has fix ; the Eleétra but three; and the Philoc- 
tetes but one regular fong, or intermede, in the whole play. If 
‘it be granted, therefore, that wherever we meet with Strophe 
and Antiftrophe, there only the chorus is fung, nothing can 
be more abfurd than to make thofe fongs dividers of the aéts, 
when it is evident, that the chorus is fung only as occafion of- 
fered, and the circumftances of the drama required, which ac- 
counts for the irregularity of their number and {fituation. How- 
ever, it muft be acknowledged, that Horace has laid down five 
acts, as the exact number of different parts in a tragedy. 


Neve minor, neu fit quinto produdtior au. 


But this feems to have been an innovation pecuiar to the Roman 
theatre, and not any ways borrowed from the praétice of the 
Greeks. Such are the fentiments of our author, in which we 
cannot altogether agree with him: for befides, that the Romans 
derived all their dramatical performances from the Greeks, nay, 
in a manner tranflated from them, we may venture to affirm 
from the practice of their comic writers, that the dividing into 
acts was not unknown to the Greeks, tho’. at what period this im- 
provement was introduced, cannot well be afcertained. The 
analogy is fo ftrong among all theatrical pieces, the fame pro- 
priety of charaéter, time, and place to be .preferved, that we 
may conclude, that what became a rule in the one could not be 
wholly neglected in the reft; and that the divifion into acts 
would juft, for the fame reafons, be introduced into tragedy as 
into comedy, namely, to relieve the audience, 


After defining the different parts of tragedy, viz. the pro- 
logue, epifode, and exode, our author proceeds to make a va- 
riety of ingenious reflections on the chorus, moft of which are, 
however, to be met with in other critics. What he fays of the 
verfe, recitation, and mufic of antient tragedy, is extremely cu~ 
rious. Here he fhews how careful the Greeks were of fitting the 
expreffion to the fentiment, the found to the idea to be convey- 


ed ; how felicitous about the quantity of fyllables ;. the variety 
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of feet, diale&, and appropriating different words to different 
fpecies of poetry ; but all of them occafionally ufed to beautify 
the drama. In thefe particulars the Greek is greatly fuperior to 
all other languages, the different dialeéts affording an infinite 
wariety, and vaft compafs of melody. As the poet and mufi- 
cian were likewife united among the Greeks, their recitatives 
had a certain jufinefs of expreflion and cadence, unknown to 
the moderns, and, indeed, inconfiftent with the genius of mo- 
dern mufic, fo broken with divifions, variations, and repetitions, 
as to be altogether improper for the expreffion of poetry. 


+ == — 
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It is the opinion of our author, that, the theatrical declama- 
tion of the ancients was compofed and wrote in notes, and that 
the whole play, except the commoi and chorufles, were in a kind 
of recitative, like modern operas, accompanied with mufic 
throughout. As the quantity of every word, the time, dura- 
tion, and rhythmus of every fyllable was afcertained by the poet, 
little more was required in the aétor than a good voice and juft 
ear. Thus the buiinefs of a dramatic writer among the an- | 
cients, was of greater extent, required a wider circle of know- 
ledge, and far more extenfive abilities, than the prefent age de- 
mands or expects from him. It was neceffary he fhould be 
mafter of every fpecies of verfe, completely {killed in mufic, 
able to dire& all the evolutions, movements, or what may be 
called the dances of the chorus, and endowed with that exqui- 
fite fenfibility of tafte in the two fifter arts, fo feldom the gift 
of nature, and never to be attained by art. 
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We are next favoured with many curious remarks on the con- 
firu€tion of the Greek theatre, the fcenes, machines, and de- 
corations. Our author concludes his account of the ancient 
mafque with obferving, that after all that can be faid in its fa- 
vour, it is fcarce poffible to defend the praétice. ‘The face is cer- 
tainly the beft index of the mind, and the paffions are as forci- 
bly expreffed by the features, as by the words and gefture of 
the performer. What would the voice, the action, the elegant 
fymmetry of our Britifh Rofcius avail, without that aftonifhing 
expreffion of countenance that accompanies every paflion, every 
motion of the body, and gives him that fuperiority over all his 
cotemporaries, and, indeed, the ators of any other age or coun- 
try. Our author then proceeds to afcertain the dire& time when 
tragedy flourifhed in Greece ; the circumftances that contributed 
to its rife and progrefs; the charaéter, genius, and temper of 
the people; with a great number of other particulars, which 
the reader will perufe with abundance of fatisfaétion. We fhall 
conclude this article with the character he has given of the three 
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great tragic writers, which will afford an agnsalie fpetimen of 
his ftile, tafte, and manner. iia 


< Zfchylus, (fays he) is a bold, nervous, tia sditeiii ; 
his imagination fertile, but licentious ; his judgment true; but 
ungoverned ; his genius lively, but uncultivated; his fentiments 
noble and fublime, but at the fame time wild, irregular, and ‘fre- 
quently fantaftic ; his plots, for the moit part, rude and inarti- 
ficial ; his fcenes unconneéted, and ill-placed ; this language ge- - 
nerally poignant and expreflive, though in many places turgid 
and obfcure, and even too often degenerating into fuftian and 
bombaft ; his chara&ers ftrongly marked, but all partaking of 
that wild fiercenefs, which is the charaéteriftic of their author 5 
his peculiar excellency was in raifing terror and aftonifhiment, in 
warm and defcriptive fcenes of war and flaughter : if we confi- 
der the ftate of the drama when he undertook to reform and im- 
prove it, we fhall behold him with admiration ;-if we compare’ 
him with his two illuftrious fucceflors he hides his diminifhed 
head, and appears far lefs confpicuous : were we to draw a pa- 
rallel between dramatic poetry and painting, we fhould perhaps 
ftile him the Julio Romano of antient tragedy. 


‘ The Athenians erected a fumptuous monument to Sophocles, 
on which was engraved a {warm of bees, in allufion to thename 
generally given him on account of his verfes, which are indeed 
wonderfully foft and harmonious, or, as a nobler poet even than 
Sophocles himfelf expreffes it, fweeter than honey, or the rene 
comb. 


‘ Sophocles may with great truth be called the prince of an- 
cient dramatic poets ; his fables, at leaft of all thofe tragedies 
now extant, are interefting and well-chofen, his plots regular 
and well-conducted, his fentiments elegant, noble, and fublime, 
his incidents natural, his diétion fimple, his manners and cha- 
racters {triking, equal and unexceptionable, his choruffes’well 
adapted to the fubject, his moral refleftions pertinent and ufe- 
ful, and his numbers in every part to the laft degree fweet and 
harmonious ; the warmth of his i imagination is fo tempered by 
the perfeftion of his judgment, that his fpirit however animated 
never wanders into licentioufnefs, whilft at the fame time the firé 
of his genius feldom fuffers the moft uninterefting parts of his 
tragedy to fink into coldnefs and infipidity : his peculiar excel- 
lence feems to. lie in the defcriptive ; and, exclufive of his-dra- 
matic powers, he is certainly a greater poet than either of his 
illuftrious rivals: were Ito draw a fimilitude of him, as I did of 
4Efchylus, from painting, I fhould fay that his ordonnance was fo 
juft, his figures fo well grouped and contrafted, his colours fo 
glowing and natural,’all his pieces'in thoft executed in fo bold 
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and mafterly a ftile, as.to wreft the palm from every other hand» 
and point him out as the Raphael of the ancient drama.’ 


‘In fuch high efteem were the works of this poet, that many 
noble Athenians being taken prifoners at Syracufe, the unfortu- 
nate captives were all put to death, except thofe who could re- 
peat any paffages from the plays of Euripides; thefe men, and 
thefe alone they pardoned, careffed, treated with the utmoft ref- 
pect, and afterwards fet them at liberty. 


‘Euripides, fortunately for his own character as well as for 
pofterity, is come down to us more perfect and entire than either 
of his cotemporaries; his merit therefore is more ‘eafily afcer- 
tained ; his fables are generally interefting, his plots frequently 
irregular and artificial, his characters fometimes unequal, but 
for the moft part ftriking and well contrafted, his fentiments re- 
markably fine, juft and proper, his di¢tion foft, elegant, and 
perfuafive ; he abounds much more in moral apothegms and 
reflections than Ai{chylus or Sophocles, which, as they are not 
always introduced with propriety, give fome of his tragedies a 
ftiff and fcholaftic appearance, with which the feverer critics 
have not failed to reproach him : it is moft probable, however, 
that in this he complied with the tafte of his age, and in obe- 
dience to the dictates of his friend and mafter Socrates, who, 
we may fuppofe, thought it no difgrace to this favourite poet, 
to deviate from the rigid rules of the drama, in order to render it 
more fubfervicnt to the noble purpofes of piety and virtue ; 
there is betides in his dialogue a didaétic and argumentative turn, 
which favours ftrongly of the Socratic difputant, and which pro- 
bably procured him the name of the philofopher of the theatre. 


‘It is faid of Sophocles, that he painted men as they ought 
to be; of Euripides, that he painted them as they were; a 
quaint remark, which | thall leave the critics to comment and 
explain, only obferving, that the latter is much more familiar 
than the former, defcends much lower into private life, and con- 
fequently lets down in fome meafure the dignity of the bufkin, 
which in Sophocles is always carefully fupported: there are 
fome fcenes in Euripides where the ideas are fo coarfe, and the 
expreffion fo low and vulgar, as, if tranflated with the utmoft 
caution, would perhaps greatly fhock the delicacy and refine- 
ment of modern manners; the feeling reader notwithftanding 
will. be amply recompenfed by that large portion of the tender 
and pathetic, the peculiar excellency of this poet, which is dif- 
fufed throughout his works ; his choruffes are remarkably beau- 
tiful and poetical, they do not, indeed, as Ariftotle has obferved, 
always naturally arife from and correfpond with the incidents of 
the drama; this fault however .his, chorufles generally make 
amends 
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amends for by the harmony of their numbers, and the many _ 
moral and religious fentiments which they contain. 


‘Upon the whole, though Euripides had not perhaps fo fub- 
lime a genius as 2fchylus, or a judgment fo perfett as 3 Sopho- 
cles, he feems to have written more to the heart than either of 
them ; and if I were to place him with the other two in the 
{chool of painters, I fhould be inclined, from the foftnefs of his 
pencil, to call him the Correggio of the ancient drama.’ 


Such is the performance before us, in which the ingenious 
author has unhappily blended paffion and prejudice againft cers 
tain contemporary writers, who deferve well of the public, with 
learned obfervations, fenfible remarks, and judicious reflections 
on the drama of the ancients. 





Arr. VII. 4 Letter to the Right Honourable Sir Thomas Chitty, 
Kant. Lord Mayor of London: Shewing the true Caufes and Rea- 
Sons why fo fmall a Number of Men bas accepted of the great and 
extraordinary Encouragements of the late Guildhall Subfcription, 
and pointing out a certain and moff effectual Method whereby our 
Government may, at all times, procure a fufficient Number of Men to 
Jaght our Battles, both by Sea and Land, without: any compulfive 
Methods, or Advance-money ; and without diftreffing our Manufac- 
tures, or at all hindering the Cultivation of our Lands. By an 
Englith Merchant of London. 80. Price 2s. 6¢.- Scott: 


AD this writer paid a little more attention to ftile, ortho- 
graphy, concinnity, precifion, and brevity; had he, in one 

word, compreffed his notions into fix-penny worth of tolerable 
Englith, they might be read with profit. It is pity that a gen- 
tleman, who feems capable of thinking clearly, and refleting 
juftly, fhould not be able to exprefs his fentiments intelligibly, 
or of placing them in that order and point of view that alone 
can attract attention and infure regard. Were there not fo 
many errors in point of grammar, we fhould attribute the great 
number of words mif-{pelled to the hurry of the prefs, and the 
blunders of the compofitor; but both together ‘convince ‘us, 
that the fault lies in the author, who appears to be poffeffed of 
a larger portion of underftanding than of learning. The rea- 
fons he affigns for the little fuceefs of the Guildhall fubfcrip: 
tion, for enlifting men into his majefty’s fervice, are fenfible and 
judicious. Jn all countries in the world men may be compared, 
he fays, to wool, or any other ftaple commodity: they will bear 
a price in proportion to their abundance, or fcarcity. Every 
one, acquainted with, the internal condition of thefe kingdoms, 
muft 
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muft know, that we never had a fufficient number of men to 
cultivate the lands, to carry on our manufaétures, and at the 
fame time to fupply our fleets and armies in time of war. This 
is a ruinous difadvantage, under which we have laboured for 
fome centuries paft, that alone has prevented our making that 
confiderable figure, and acquiring that degree of wealth, power, 
and dominion, which we otherwife might. Wealth, it is ac- 
knowledged, muft be acquired by trade, and this will ever be 
proportioned to the number of inhabitants. The commerce of 
Great Britain is arrived at its axpn, its utmoft extent; and can 
poflibly receive no addition, except by fuch means as increafé 
the number of the inhabitants. Where labourers are féarce, 
the price of labour will be high. When wages are exorbitant, 
the price of manufactures muft bear pace, and confequently the 
fale diminifh in proportion as the merchandize of any nation is 
underfold by the merchandize of any other. Let uS confider 
the advantages arifing from our conquefts, and the addition of 
immenfe countries. Many will imagine, that thofe vaft acqui- 
fitions muft render Great Britain infinitely more powerful and 
confiderable, and her trade and navigation more extenfive, by 
opening new markets for the exportation of her manufa@ures. 
But this kind of reafoning is falfe and delufive, in the opinion 
of our author. Hands will be wanting to improve the advan- 
tage, without which a thoufand or.a million of acres of land in 
North America, will be of no more real value than the fame 
extent and number of acres in the grand Pacific Ocean. If 
there neither are.hands to cultivate the ground, nor mouths to 
confume its produce, what can the land avail? Befides, it is 
not the want of foreign commodities to be manufactured at 
home, or of foreign markets to purchafe thofe manufactures, 
that are wanting ; but labourers to work at fuch a price, that 
we fhall not be underfold by every nation in Europe. 


Sound policy di€tates, that every nation fhould be rendered 
as populous as it is poffible. It is a vulgar error to fuppofe, 
that any country can be overftocked with inhabitants, or con- 
tain more than-will find employment, if the people be com- 
mercial. What is the reafon that land in and round the city of 
London is fo much more valuable, than in places remote from 
the capital and centre of trade? Is it not folely owing to the 
great number of inhabitants? Suppofe that half the inha- 
bitants of the city of London, and its jurifdi€tion, were removed 
into the Highlands of Scotland, what would then become of the 
lands and houfes? You will probably anfwer, they would fali 
one half of their prefent value; but this is a mifiake: they 
would really fall more than three fourths, as half the -houfes 
would 
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svould have no inhabitants, and the remaining, that were occu- 
pied, would fink in value, from the:facility of procuring empty 
houfes. Why, purfues our author,’do fo many millions of 
acres remain uncultivated in England, but that hands are want- 
ing, and the price of labour fo high? What is the reafon why 
our woollen manufadture has not yet attained the utmoft d 
of perfection, but the deficiency of hands, and the exorbitant 
wages required by labourers? How comes it to pafs, that there 
is. not that order, regularity, and fubordination maintained 
among the manufacturing poor of this as of other countries; 
that our poor are in their morals more loofe, diffolute, and 
abandoned ; that we daily hear of combinations among journey- 
men in manufa€turing towns to extort exorbitant wages, with- 
out ever becoming richer ;‘nay, on the contrary, growing more 
idle, drunken, and debauched, in proportion to the increafed 
wages? All this is owing to a fcarcity of hands, The pre- 
miums given to foldiers and feamen are higher than was ever 
known. With refpeét to navigation in particular, we give fifty- 
five fhillings and three pounds per month to a common failor 
on board a merchantman ; whereas the Swedes, Danes, Dutch, 
and even the French, pay fcarce a third of that price. This 
our author attributes to the fcarcity of hands, though we can- 
not help taking into the account the abundance of money, and 
particularly of that. imaginary wealth which confifts in paper- 
credit, bank-notes, and India-bonds. To remedy thefe evils, a 
general naturalization mutt be granted, and the induftrious of 
all nations and religions not only permitted, but invited by re- 
wards and encouragements to fettle among us. He then in- 
itances the conduct of that wife prince Edward Il. whofe in- 
dulgence to foreigners of all fects and religions laid the founda- 
tion of our woollen and filk manufa€tures. He inftances the 
example of Holland, raifed from a barren fpot, gained out-of 
the fea, to a powerful rich commonwealth, merely by the liberty 
of confcience afforded, and the protection fhewn to Jews, Ar- 
itenians, and even induftrious convicts. He fhews the unhappy 
confequences to France of the violence offered to the Proteftants 
in the reign of Lewis XIV. and the ftill greater advantage that 
might have accrued to Great Britain, had fhe rightly improved 
that fair opportunity of advancing her manufaétures, by in-. 
creafing the number of her people. He obviates’ the fuppofed 
dangers that would refult to the eftablifhed religion; and that 
weak argument, that we deprive the natives of bread by giving 
encouragement to foreigners. In a word, he demonftrates, that 
the difficulty of obtaining recruits, of increafing our trade, of 
cultivating our lands, of lowering the price of our manufaétures, 
are all owing to the narrow {pirit and ignorant zeal, which de- 
) prives 
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prives the nation of multitudes of diligent, ingenious, foreign 
artifts and labourers, who, in courfe of time, would, by inter- 
marriages and long refidence, become faithful and ufeful fub- 
jects. 

To difmifs the article, we are of opinion, that had this 
pamphlet been put into the hands of any perfon capable of re- 
trenching, and judicioufly lopping off the exuberances, it con- 
tains matter enough to deferve well of the public, and procure 
a place among the belt political produétions of the feafon. 


In the appendix we find an apology for the Jews, or rather 
an anfwer to all the pamphlets wrote againft that people, while 
the naturalization-bill was depending; but this our limits will 
not permit us to give an account of, though it contains fome 
arguments that merit attention. 





Art. VIII. 4 candid Hiftorical Account of the Hofpital for. the Re- 
ception of expofed and deferted young Children; reprefenting the pre- 
Sent Plan of it as produétive of many Evils, and not adapted to the 
Genius and Happine/s of this Nation. Shewing, on the other hand, 
the great Importance of the Eftablifoment, if put under proper Regu- 
lations, as the moft effectual Means of preferving the Lives of a great 
Number of fuch Infants as have ufually perifoed within the Bills of 
Mortality. With a Propofal for carrying a new Defign into Exe- 
cution. To which is added, a Letter from a Country Gentleman to 
a Governor of the Hofpital: Containing many Obfervations relating 
to Foundlings born, educated, or employed in the Country; collected 
from real FaGs: With his Opinion concerning the Amendments necef- 
fary. 8vo. Pr. 2s. 6d. Woodfall. 


E W writers are actuated by the fame motives as the bene- 

volent author of this performance. Univerfal good-will 
and philanthropy feem alone the fpurs to his induitry, while 
vanity, ambition, and avarice, are the fecret fprings of a¢tion in 
other men. The Magdalene, the Afylum, the Marine Society, 
and now the Foundling Hofpital, have each of them employed 
his thoughts, in a manner that reflects credit on his humanity 
and public fpirit. We cannot, therefore, but regard with ten- 
dernefs the blemifhes of the writer, while we admire the virtues 
of the man, and beftow our applaufe where perhaps the feve- 
rity of criticifm might require cenfure. In the firit chapter we 
meet with an account of the origin of the Foundling Hofpital, 
a fcheme firft projected in the year 1739, by Mr. Coram, and. 
fupported by the generous fubfcriptions of a great number of 
ladies of the firft quality. The royal charter for the hofpital 
bears 
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bears date the 17th of October, this year: the duke of Bedford 
was nominated prefident in the charter; lord vifcount Beau- 
clerk, and other. perfons of diftinétion, vice-prefidents. A va- 
riety of hints, for eftablifhing. the charity,were collected from 
the regulations of foreign hofpitals, and an a& of , parliament 
was pafied the following feffions for confirming and enlarging 
the powers granted by his majefty to the governors. and guar- 
dians of the hofpital, to enable them to execute the good pur; 
pofes of the charter. ‘The object of this charity was as pleafing 
as it was new, and the zeal of individuals ran high in propor- 
tion to its novelty. Vat fubfcriptions were daily received: the 
hofpital and chapel were built, and thefe adorned by the 
matterly works of feveral ingenious artifts, who chearfully con- 
tributed their affiftance to proteé& the moft innocent, weak, 
and helplefs part of the human fpecies. This happened in the 
year 17413 but it was not before the year 3756 that the paz- 
liament took the charity under its immediate protection.. It 
was then refolved in the houfe of commons, that, to render the 
inftitution of lafting and general utility, all the children which 
fhould be offered, under a certain age, were to be received ; and, 
to render it more generally ufeful and efficacious, that proper 
places, in all the different counties and diftriéts of the kingdom, 
fhould be opened for the reception of expofed and deferted chil. 
dren. Our author feems to think, that before this period the 
inftitution was infufficient to anfwer the intention, and now the 
parliament rendered the plan too extenfive. -Ten thoufand 
pounds were voted for the fupport of the hofpital, and all chil- 
dren not exceeding two months old ordered to be received. In 
the fpace of a month four hundred and twenty-five children were 
prefented; and the parliament, perceiving the infufficiency of 
the aid granted, voted, the enfuing feffions, thirty thoufand 
pounds mere,-and extended the age of the children to fix 
months. In confequence five thoufand fix hundred and eigh- 
teen were received in the {pace of eighteen months, out of which 
number two thoufand three hundred and eleven died, or at the 
rate of forty-one in every hundred. Few of thefe children ex- 
ceeded the age of fix months, and moft of them were newly 
born: whence our author very juftly concludes, that it is not 
poverty altogether, fo much as an indifference about their off- 
{pring, that induces people to fend their children to the Found- 
ling Hofpital; for.it appears, that after they have kept them a 
little time, and felt the joys of paternal affection, they are not 
eafily prevailed on to part with them at all. 


It was now perceived, that the carrying children from the 
country to the Foundling Hofpital was become a fort of traffic, 
by 
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by connivance between parifh-officers and certain vagrants, who 
undertook, for a fmall reward, to eafe them -of -the burthen of 
poor infants. * The inftitution was, however, corfidered by par- 
liament as of too ferious and important a nature to receive pre- 
judice from fuch rumours. Accordingly the fum of forty thou- 
fand pounds was granted for the year 1758; and again, fifty 
thoufand-pounds: for the following’ year, which it was fuppofed 
would be fufficient for the fupport of five thoufand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-five children then alive, and for four thoufand 
two hundred which it was prefumed would be received in the 
year 1759: So large a grant was an irrefragable proof of the 
tertderne{s of the legiflature; but it appeared extraordinary to 
fome perfons, that, after money was voted for the reception of 
children from all parts of the Kingdom, it fhould immediately 

after be refolved, “* That the appointing places in the feveral 

counties, ridings, or divifions ‘in the kingdom, for the firft re- 

ception of expofed and deferted children, will be attended with 

many evil confequences ; and that the fending children from the 

country to the hofpital for expofed and deferted young children 

in London, is attended with-many evil confequences, and ought 

to be prevented.” Thefe refolutions indicated a défign ofspro- 

curing a law to reftrain extending’ the plan of the hofpital too 

far; a law which our author feems to think neceffaty, though 

he couches his fentiments in fuch a manner as renders it almoft 

impoffible to difcover his real meaning. We have, indeed, with 

the utmoft difficulty, made this fhort abftra& of the progrefs of 

the hofpital from his hiftorical narrative; which is fraught with 

fo many obfcure refleftions, fo many fhrewd half-born -inuen- 

do’s, as really render Mr. H. a very hard and difficult author, 

upon the moft eafy and familiar fubjects. 


We are next favoured with “ Reafons againft the prefent 
plan of the hofpital, refpecting fecrecy, fuppofed murders of 
infants, idlenefs, and calculations of expence compared with 
that created by the children of the poor under their own pa- 
_ rents in the country.” Here we believe a number of arguments 
are urged againft the prefent plan of the hofpital, though we 
cannot pofitively affirm that to be the author’s meaning, fo 
myfterioufly has he treated the fubje&t. Then follow objections 
to the prefent plan, drawn from the confideration of our com- 
mon liberty, and the duties of filial piety and parental love ; 
arguments to prove that profitable marriages are not encou- 
raged and promoted by the Foundling  inftitution; reflections 
on illegitimacy: and fome reafons, fhewing the improbability 
of improving the manners of the common people, or of lower- 
ing the poor’s rate, by fuch an inftitution. But left the argu- 

ment 
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ment produced againft the prefent plan of the hofpital, might 
be urged again{ft the inftitution upon any footing, he urges a’ 
variety of reafons- for fupporting it upon a limited plan, con:' 
fined wholly.to the capital, as the only expedient to prevent 
. abufes difgraceful to humanity and a civilized people, For this, 
reafon our author propofes the following plan, of an hofpital, 
which we quote for the fatisfaction of our readers. 


¢ Article I. That the hofpital be called the Orphans Hofpital,’ 
and that the children received into it be denominated orphans. 


Article Il. The overfeers and mafters. of the workhoufe, of 
every parifh within the bills of mortality, refpectively, halk 
have liberty to fend all the.infants who are brought to them for: 
that purpofe, or fuch as are found deferted, to the hofpital: in 
Lambs-conduit-fields,. on the. conditions ‘hereafter mentioned; 
the parties making fuch difcovery of themfelves, as is neceflary 
to do juftice and promote the end and defign of the public. 


Article III. That the feveral objets of the hofpital be re. 
duced to thefe four ; 


if. Legitimate infants of very poor people, born within 
the bills of mortality, who, by their ficknefs; or having a nu- 
merous family, cannot maintain all their children. 


zd. Illegitimate infants, born as above, of parents, whofe. 
poverty, or other circumftances, difqualify them to take care 
of their infants. : 

3d. Real orphans, born as above, or fuch whofe parents 
are run away, whether legitimate of illegitimate. 


4th. Infants found deferted, being left in the ftreets, or 
other places, within the bills of mortality. 


Article [V. The method of delivering infants tothe hofpital 
fhall be through the hands of one of the overfeers and the mafter 
of the workhoufe of each parifh refpectively. | 


Article V. That the age of children to be received into the 
hofpital do not exceed twelve months: but if three of the over-. 
feers, together with the mafter of the workhoufe, of the parifh 
to which the child belongs, recommend any child as worthy the 
compaffion of the governors of the hofpital, the parents being 
notorioufly poor, wicked, dead, or run away, the committee 
for the Foundling Hofpital.to be left as judges in fuch cafes; 
and if the child doesnot exceed the age of eighteen months, 
the faid committee of the hofpital to have the liberty of ‘re- 
ceiving fuch child, with condition that the overfeers fhall enter’ 
into an obligation to take it again into their cuftody at the age 
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of four years, to be then educated and maintained, and in due. 
time to be ’prenticed out by the faid overfeers, if it fhould.be fo 
required by the faid committee of the hofpital. . 


Article VI, That the overfeers and mafters of the work- 
houfes, in their refpe€tive parifhes within the bills of mortality, 
rhay fend all fuch infant poor to the hofpital, as are found to 
anfwer the account given of them, by the parties who bring 
them, (being:agreeable to the conditions herein contained), the 
faid overfeers and mafters obferving certain rules. 


Article VII.. The parties bringing the child to the overfeer 
and.mafter of the workhoufe, fhall be admitted, the fame as if» 
the:father or mother brought it; provided that upon enquiry of 
what is fet forth, concerning the child’s: place of birth, age, and: 
parentage, &c.. be found true, as ufual in fuch cafes. 


* Article VII. Fhat the father or mother, or other partieS , 
bringing the child to the hofpital, fhall be there acquainted, by 
a printed paper, of the reafons of taking the certificate and’ at- 
teftation already mentioned, namely, that it is done with a view” 
to their more eafily tracing out their children, in cafe they 
fhould incline to a& the part of good parents, which they may 
be therein exhorted to do; and if they are in a capacity to 
nourifh and rear them up, that, after the age of four years, 
they may receive them at the trifling charge of five fhillings ; 
the faid paper alfo to contain the other conditions, as herein : fet 
forth. 


Article IX..'That the father or mother of the child, or other 
perfon deputed by them, producing the receipt given by the 
hofpital for the child, or other fatisfaftory evidence from the 
overfeers of the parifh, that they have a title to demand 
the child, and giving fatisfactory fecurity in the fum of forty 
pounds, that the child fhall not be burthenfome to any parifh, 
in fuch cafe the child fhall be reftored to them at any time, 
upon their paying forty fhillings only, otherwife not till the 
child fhall exceed the age of four years, as hereafter men- 
tioned. 


Article X. That any perfon applying any fourth month of 
the year, and producing the receipt of the child, and paying 
one fhilling at the hofpital, fhall be, informed if their child is 
alive or dead. And alfo when application is made for the re- 
claiming a child, the party paying one fhilling, fhall be imme- 
diately informed if the child is alive or dead; in order to pre- 
vent any further trouble, if the child is dead. 
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. Article XI. That all peffogs, having a right of reclaiming a 
child, as mentioned in-article the ninth, as foon as the faid 
child is paft the age of four years, the fame may be feftored to 
them under. the following conditions, viz. The petition made 
for the child fo reclaimed, (without any fecurity given) fhall lie 
one month; after which time (the child appearing to be alive) 
the party returning to the hofpital, and: confirming the fame, 
the child fhall be immediately fent for, and a time fhall be ap- 
pointed for reftoring the fame, the party paying only the fum 
of five fhillings. ) 


Article XII. That a regifter be kept of all the children fent 
to the hofpital by each parifh refpectively, the hofpital alfo 
keeping a regiiter of the children received from eath parifh (to 
be done, both by the hofpital and parifhes, in a form pre- 
{cribed); the fame to be compared every fix months, and -the 
children who are dead, fhall be accordingly marked as dead, 
in a column prepared, in all the regifter books, for that put- 


pote. 


Article XIII. The overfeer and mafter of the workhoufe, ‘re- 
fpectively, may, at all times, inform perfons inquiring, what 
children were alive or dead, at the clofe of the former fix 


months, they paying fix pence each.” 


To conclude, we perceive in this performance of Mr. H—’s, 
a humane benevolent mind, folicitous about the happinefs of 
his féllow-creatures, and earneft to render himfelf ufeful to 
fociety. We can likewife perceive in it the’ fame fpirit that 
di€tated the Eight Day’s Journey from Port{mouth; a fondnefs 
for abftracéted reafoning, myfterious refle€tions, and philofo- 
phizing upon the moft frivilous and trite occurrences. 
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Art. IX. The Parliamentary or Conftitutional Hiftory of England 
being a faithful Account of all the moft remarkable Tranfactions in 
Parliament, from the earlie/t Times to the Reftoration of K. Charles 
II. Colleéted from the Record:, the Fournals of both Houfes, original 
Manufcripts, fearce Speeches, and Tras; all compared with rhe 
feveral contemporary Writers, and connected, throughout, with the 
Hiftory of the Times. By feveral Hands, Vel. XX1i: From the 
Difturbances in O&eber 1659, to the Refforation of the King, and 
an md of the Convention Parliament in September 1660. 
Sve. . 6s. Sandby. 


HIS volume teems with fuch vatiety of curious occur- 
rences, as reriders an abitract impotitble in the compafs 

of anarticle. Noperiod of the Englifh hiftory is more intereft- 
Vou. X. Ful 1760. iy ing 
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ing than the eve of the reftoration: fo many changes in the go- 
vernment, fo many contending interetts, fuch a variety of jar- 
ring fchemes and projects, fo much hypoerify, cant, fanaticifny 
and cunning, a military legiflature, a preaching army, and an 
infatuated people, all confpire to diftinguifh this epoch from 
every.other, and mark it as the moft extraordinary that occurs in 
the annals of human nature. The army having, in the yéar 
1659, ufurped the fovereign authority, ahd reduced'the power 
of thé commons to a ftate of annihilation, begun their govern- 
ment with conftituting what they termed a. committee of fafety, 
confifting of twenty-three perfons, of whom Whitlocke _was 
one. Circular letters were fent to each of the perfons nomi- 
mated to this truit, in the following form : 


-* Upon confideration of the prefent pofture of affairs of this. 
commonwealth, the general council of officers of the army have 
thought fit to appoint a committee of fafety, for the prefervation 
of the peace, and management of the prefent government 
thereof ; as alfo for the preparing of a form of a future govern-_ 
ment for thefe nations, upon the foundation of a commonwealth, 
or free ftate : and yourfelf being one of the perfons nominated 
for that purpofe, we do, by their direction, hereby give you no- 
tice thereof, and defire you to repair to-morrow morning, at 
ten o’clock, to the Horfe-Chamber in Whitehall, in order to 
the fervice aforefaid. We reft 

Your faithful friends and fervants.” 


The firft bufinefs tranfa&ed by the committee of fafety was 
to publifh a declaration from the army, containing the grounds. 
and reafuns of their proceedings ; and then to appoint a fub- 
committee, to confider of a republican plan of government for 
the three nations. While thefe matters were in agitation, the 
army Was alarmed by letters from genéral Monke in Scotland, 
exprefling his refentment at the conftraint put on the parliament, 
and the ufurpation of the army, and threatening to ufe all his 
force in reftoring the authority of the former. No anfwer was 
given to thefe letters; but Lambert was immediately difpatched 
to take the command of the forces in the north, with orders 
clofely to watch Monke’s motions. In the mean time Fleetwood, 
Whitlocke, and Defborough, endeavoured .to keep the city of 
London in temper, and prevent the common council’s being in- 
fluenced by the letters they juit received from Scotland. Here 
we find three very curious fpeeches made by thefe gentlemen, 
which itrongly mark the charaéter of the times. We fhall give 
the lord Desborough’s as a fpecimen. 


‘* T was unwilling to {peak any thing, fo muck having been 
fpoken by thofe honourable perfons ; but fomewhat I miuft fpeak 
*_ 9 > a 
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in relation to what was hinted, and touching the commands ny 


the committee of faféty : a great fenfe there is upon the com- 
mittee of the difficulties this nation ftruggles under, which are 
the greater, becaufe. the common-enemy is in forwardnefs to a 
birth, and bringing-forth. It is the duty of all men, as Chri- 
ftians and as Englifhmen, to value peace the greateft of outward 
enjoyments ; what I faid may be looked upon as ftrange, from 
one brought up for feveral years in martial affairs ; it being 
conceived of us, as of fome in the beginning of thefe troubles, 
‘that they feared nothing more than that the wars would end too 
foon ; it was the wickednefs of thofe men that had fuch prin- 
ciples, rather to gratify filthy luits in their hearts, than for any 
good to the commonwealth. 

“« T hope I may fay of the generality of the officers intrufted 
‘in this nation, that there is no outward thing more defired by 
them, than to live to fee thofe bleffed foundations laid, ‘fo as fo 
‘fecure the civil and fpiritual rights of this nation ; nor is*there 
any greater dread in them thereof, (notwithftanding that Blood- 
fhed and expence they have undergone) than that they fhall not 
fee a fettlement ; yet we hope in God, in defpight of the cunning 
of men, we fall fee fuch a bleffed peace, as the inhabitants of 
this nation may blefs his name. 

“ There is none ignorant that there are not sting men, 
who, on various accounts, make it their bufinefs to hinder this 
fo good a work ; and their defign is to oppofe or interrupt a 
work the providence of God i is carrying on, to accomplith their 
defigns. 

« It is a mercy, whatever others judge, God hath borne us 
witnefs, that we have not falfified that truft which hath been re- 
pofed in our hands. Our-difficulties have been. fuch, that the 


wealth of the city fhould not hire us to undergo them a year 
longer; but we may fay, we are not without a mifreprefentation. 


*« Some fay we are fetting up fectaries, this “party and that 
party ; but if we have guile in our hearts, and have not a love 
to the godly people of this nation, yéa, to all the people, ‘God 
will find us out. God hath bleffed fome of us with a fpirit of 
intégrity, and there is nothing upon our hearts bat the good at 


the whole. 

‘«‘There is a two-fold party in this commonwealth, whom 
God hath again and again made bow down before his people, 
yet are ftill labouring to heighten their fpirits; we have not 
made them flaves, (which in fome places is prattifed in the like 
cafe) nor is it upon our fpirits fo to do; yet I think it our duty 


not to fuffer them to give laws to us, if God gives us leave to 
E 2 | prevent 
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prevent it; and though we have it not in our hearts to do any 
- thing to diftinguifh, yet we are refolved never to put our hands 
- under the feet of thofe we have vanquithed. 


«© Some fay we fhall not have fettlement till the old family 
comes in, which if it fhould enter into any of our hearts, we 
fould be like the dog returning to his vomit, and the ow to 
her wallowing in the mire. 


** Many, by the actings of the army, by a forcible provi- 
dence they have been put upon, may think we go about to do 
fomething unworthy to this nation, This army hath been 
bleffed feventeen years wonderfully, we have not gone about to 
make ourfelves great, or mafters of what is our neighbgurs, but 
that which the power in being hath allowed us. 


| 


‘*«Some give out as if we were returning toa fingle perfon, 
and intended to debafe magiftracy, and trample down miniftry ; ; 
but God will bear us witnefs to the contrary: the truth of it is, 
we are fo far from undervaluing of a government, that we al- 
ways thought a bad’one with peace, better than none at all. | 


** If peace bea great and choice blefling to be valued by all, 
we defire that you, with us, will take care to preferve it ; we 
come not to court you, but only to let you know we have no 
defign it; it.was no prepared bufinefs: that of diffolving the 
parliament, we hope that God ftood by us in it, notwithftanding 
there hath been mony gloomy days fince. The ftrength of an 
army is the unity of it, and it will be your fafety and advan- 
tage to keep unity; a city divided cannot ftand : you will not 
want affiftance from the army, if interruptions come in this 
place, whatever calamities may be elfewhére, they will not’ be 
fo greathere. Your intereft as Chriftians, your religion, yout 
eftates, are great engagements to preferve peace. 


« The defire of the army is to preferve the peace ; if you go 
ig | about, or others countenanced by you, to difturbit, an incon- 
i venience may fad upon you; but our defire is, you would not 
i: fling dirt on the army; but as you fee the ifflue of their actions, 
i fo to judge of them. Many opinions may run touching our 
dark ations in the late alteration and difturbance. As to the 
firft, itis evident that they had no defign of their ewn : and in 
the laft, if they would have complied with a few men to fet 
t them up, they needed not to have wanted refpect. . It is faid it 
i was only to keep eight or nine in their places; it is very ‘well 
known fome of us have laboured an opportunity to be quit of 
our commands ; now it is my defire that you would follow after 
peace, and meddle not with affairs beyond your fpheres ; Jol 
low Bence and holinefs, and the God of peace will blefs you.” 


Next 
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: Next welhave Monk’s proceedings in Scotland, his mareh. to 
England, the reftoration of the parliament, the proceedings of: 
the houfe, a curious conference between Fleetwood and Whit- 
lock, about inviting the king to England, Monke’s letters. to 
the parliament and city of London, votes in favour of general 
Monke 2nd admiral Lawfon, with a view to keep the army and 
fleet under their command in. good humour, Monke’s arrival, 
in London, with hié fpeech to the parliament, an addrefs to 
parliamént from the feétaries in the city, a letter from Monke, 
dated at ‘Whitehall, to the parliament, teftifying his implicit 
obedience to the houfe, a proclamation by the parliament‘againft 
Lambert, with other entertaining particulars. The following 
declaration from Monke to the parliament deferves to be quoted. 


-*SIt appears unto me, by what 1 have heard from you and 
the whole nation, that the peace and happy fettlement of thefe 
bleeding nations, next under God, lyeth in your hands. . And 
when I confider that wifdom, piety, and felf-denial, which I 
have reafon to be confident lodgeth in you; and how great a 
fhare of the nation’s fufferings will fall upon you, in cafe the 
Lord deny us now a fettlement, I am in very good hopes there 
will be found in you all fuch melting bowels towards thefe poor 
nations, and towards one another, that you will become healers 
and makers-up of all its woful breaches. And that fuch 4n op- 
portunity may clearly appear to be in your hands, I thought 
good to‘ affure you, and that inthe prefence of God, that I have 
nothing before my eyes but God’s glory, and the fettlement of 
thefe nations. upon commonwealth foundations: in purfuit 
whereof [ fhall think nothing too dear; and, for my own par- 
ticular, I fhall throw myfelf down at your feet, to be any thing 
or nothing in order to thefe great ends. 


«As to the way of future fettlement, far be it from me to 
impofe any thing ; I defire you may be in perfec freedom; 
only give me leave to mind you, that the old foundations are, 
by God’s providence, fo broken, that, in the eye of reafon, they 
cannot be reftored, but upon the ruin of the people of thefe 
nations, that have engaged for their rights in defence of the 
parliament, and the great and main ends of the covenant, for 
uniting and making the Lord’s name one in the three nations. 
And alfo the liberty of the people’s reprefentatives in parliament 
will certainly be loft; for if the people find that, after fo long 
and bloody a war againft the king for breaking in upon their Ji- 
berties, yet at laft he muft be taken in again, it will be out of 
queftion, and is moft manifeft, he may for the future govern by 
his will, difpofe of parliaments and parliament-men as he pleafeth, 
and yet the people will never more rife for their affiftance. 

E 3 “« And 
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° «And as to the interefts of this famous city, (hhich hath 
been, in all ages, the bulwark of parliaments, and unto whom 
I am, for their great affection, fo deeply engaged) certainly it 
muft lie in a commonwealth ; that government only being ca- 
pable to make them, through the Lord’s bleffing, the metro- 
polis and bank of trade for all Chriftendom, whereunto God and 
nature hath fitted them above all others. 


«And as to a government in the church, the want whereof 
hath been no fmall caufe of thefe nations diftra&ions, it is moft 
manifeft, that, if it be monarchical in the ftate, the church muft 
follow, and prelacy muft be brought in ; which thefe nations, I 
know, cannot bear, and againift which they have fo folemnly 
{worn: and indeed moderate, not rigid, Presbyterian govern- 
ment, with a fufficient liberty for confciences truly tender, ap- 
pears at prefent to be the moft indifferent and acceptable way to 
the church’s fettlement. 


«*« The main thing that feems to lie in the way is the intereft 
of the lords, even of thofe lords who have fhewed themfelves | 
noble indeed, by joining with the people; and, in defence of 
thofe juft rights, have adventured their deaseft blood and large 
eftates. To that I fhall only fay, That though the ftate of thefe 
nations be fuch as cannot bear their fitting in a diftin@ houfe, 
yet certainly the wifdom of parliament will find out fuch here- 
ditary marks of honour for them, as may make them more 
noble in after-ages. 


«« Gentlemen, upon the whole matter, the beft refult that I 
can make at prefent for the peace of thefe nations, will be, in 
my opinion, that you forthwith go to fit together in parlia- 
ment, in order, 


1. “ To the fettling the condué& of the armies of the three 
nations in that manner as they may be ferviceable to the peace 
and fafety of them, and not to its own and the nation’s ruin by 
faction and divifion. 


‘© 2. To the providing fufficient maintenance for them ; that 
is, for the forces by land, and for the navy by fea, and all the 
arrears of both, and other contingencies of the government. 


«3. To the appointing a council of ftate, with authority to 
fettle the civil government and judicatories in Scotland and Ire- 
land, and to take care for the iffuing of writs for the fummon- 
ing a parliament of thefe three nations united, to meet at Weft- 
minfter the twentieth day of April next, with fuch qualifications 
as may fecure the public caufe we are all engaged in, and, ac- 
cording to fuch diftributions as were ufed in the year.1654 : 


which parliament, fo called, may meet and ac in freedom, for 
the 
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the'snore full eftablifhing of this commonwealth without a king, 
— perfon, or houfe of lords, 


“4. Toa legal aan of this parliament, to make way 
for fucceffion of parliaments. 


«« And, in order to thefe good ends, the guards will not only 
willingly admit you, but faithfully, both myfelf and every the 
officers under my command; and, | believe, the officers and fol 
diers of the three nations will {pend their blood for you and fuc+ 
ceflive parliaments. 


« If your conjunétion be directed to this end, you may part 
honourably, having made a fair ftep to the fettlement of thefe 
nations, by making a way for fucceflive parliaments. 


«« But Emuft needs fay, that if any different counfels fhould 
be taken, which I have no reafon to fear, thefe nations would 
prefently be thrown back into force and violence, and all hopes 
of this much-defired eftablifhment be buried in diforder; which 
the Lord, in his great mercy, I hope, will prevent: and‘ fo God 
{peed you well together, and unite your hearts for the preferva- 
tion of peace, and fettlement of thefe nations to his own glory, 
and yours and all our comforts.” 


Then. follow the journals of both houfes for the year 1660, 
feveral declarations and letters from the king at Breda, to the 
parliament, city of London, and general Monke. The fol- 
lowing anecdote from Dr. Price, with our authors reflections, 
may not be unacceptable to our readers, as they clearly fet forth 
the artful conduct of general Monke. 


** During the recefs of the houfe of commons, the general 
and: Sir John Grenville confulted together about the delivery of 
his mefiage, letters, &c. from his majefty to both houfes. That 
which was fuperfcribed to the general, to be by him communi, 
cated to the army and council of ftate, was, by his appointment, 
delivered to him at the door of the council-chamber, wheré 
Grenville attended, and into which, as colonel Birch, one of 
the members of it, was entering, Grenville requefted him (but 
unknown) that he might fpeak with my lord-general ; who, 
upon Birch’s intimation, came to the Geor, and there, in the fight 
of his guards attending, received Grenville’s letters, but not 
with much regard either to his perfon or his 'bufinef$;_ of which 
the general feemed to underitand fomewhat by the feal,- and 
afked him if he would ftay there till he had his anfwer, other- 
wife his guards fhould fecure him, commanding them to look to 
him. So his excellency produceth his letters to the council of 
ttate, Grenville is fent for in, and Birch proteited that he nei. 
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ther knew the gentleman nor his bufinefs.. The lord-prefident 
of the council examined Grenville from whence thofe letters 
came, whofe they were, and how he came by. them, (for as yet 
they were not opened) he told the prefident that the king, his 
matter, gave him them with his own hands at Breda: fo the 
_ Opening of them was deferred till the parliament fat.’ Grenville 
was to have been fent into cuftody, but the general was his bail, 
who faid he knew the gentleman, (being his near kinfman) and 
would take his parole to appear before the parliament.” 


‘ It is eafy to fee by this quotation from the reverend author, 
which we have given verbatim, that the general had thought it his 
 intereft to carry on the delufion to the laft. But now, he adds, 
the Monke’s hood was to be taken off, and the general was to 
declare his attachment to the king and royal family in full par- 
liament. How far this chicanery was commendable we fhall 
not determine ; ’tis plain he gained his point quite thro’ by the 
deepeft diffimulatign, and waded thro’ fome very dirty ways to 
come at it. But, if we may believe qur reverend writer, his 
mafter defigned to have played a nobler game, if this he was 
acting fhould be circumvented, For, on Lambert’s efcape, and 
his taking the field, he fent for Sir John Grenville, and told 
him, ‘ That if colonel! Ingoldsby was beaten, and the army went 
over to follow Lambert, he was refolved then to put off his dif- 
guife, declare the king’s commiffion, own it for the authority by 
which he aéted, and commiffion the royal party into arms in all 
places throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland : wherefore 
he required Sir John to attend him, and receive orders from him 
for his majefty’s fervice.’ 


Without troubling the reader with further extracts, or a reci- 
tal of the contents of the volume, we will fatisfy ourfelves with 
affuring him, that he will here find the moft fatisfatory account 
of the itate of the nation for fome. months preceding the refto» 
ration, and of the meang by which that happy event was effe@- 
ed, that has hitherto appeared. -A vaft. colledtion of original 
papers, to which former writers had no accefs, have been care- 
fully confulted, and the whole digefted and compiled with fuch 
accuracy, as renders the.Parliamentary Hiftory a valuable ac- 
quifition to the Republic of Letters, and gives us. room to with, 
that the learned authors will continue their labours, fo ufeful to 
the public, and advantageous-to their own reputation, 


Arr. 
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Art. X. The Voice.of Peace: or, Confiderations upon the Invita< 
tion of the Kings of Great Britain and Pruffia for bolding a Con- 
grys. Together with a Plan of Pacifucation.. In fix Fim: By 
the Secretary to the, Spanith Embaff at the Hague. 3vo. Pr. 
1s. Kearily. 


' 

HETHER this little performance properly belongs to 

the author to whom it is-attributed by the Englith edi- 
tor, we cannot pretend to determine ; confident we are, how- 
ever, that none of the belligerant powers will have reafon to 
complain, that the writer has difclofed the myfteries of the ca- 
binet, and expofed thofe fecrets upon which depended his 
fortune in the war, and profpect of fome advantage in the ne- 
gociations for a peace. He fpeaks indeed decifively, arrogates 
to himfelf the penetration of a Machiavel, explains the views, 
defigns, interefts, refources, and actual ftrength of the feveral 
powers engaged in the prefent war; he writes prettily and fpe- 
cioufly, profeffes the utmoft candour, and maintains, with de- 
cent dignity, the character he affumes of a perfon inftru@ed in 
all the intrigues of courts; but we fear that a critical eye will 
perceive his account of the origin of the war, to.be partial; his 
comparifon of the ftrength and ability of the bellegerant powers 
to profecute the war, fallacious ; the motives that ought to in- 
duce each to feek peace, fpecious, and the plan fketched out for 
a general pacification, inadequate to. the purpofe, 


The author feems to think the king of Great Britain culpable 
for retaliating in Europe the encroachments madé on the Britifh 
colonies in America, contrary to the faith of treaties, and the 
moft folemn engagements. The capture of the Lys and Alcide 
gave birth, in his opinion, to the war in Germany, though it is 
eertain the French were preparing to march forces into the em- 
pire, previous to this tranfa&tion; and that the policy of that 
court muft have compenfated her weaknefs at fea, and in North 
America, by diftracting Great Britain, and obliging her to keep 
an army and carry on a war where fhe could leaft fupport. it. 
We fhould be glad to know whether his Pruffian majefty had 
not communicated both to the courts of London and Verfailles, 
the fcheines carried on againft him, long before the capture of 
the two French men of war; and whether thefe defigns were not 
the real caufes of the war in Europe? We will afk our author, 
whether he thinks it poffible that a war between France and 
England can ever be confined to America, though it may aiife 
from contefts-about their feveral limits there ? 


Let thé reader judge, if the following be a fair reprefentation 
ef the comparative ftrength of France and England : ¢ In caft- 
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ing an eye (fays our author) upon the kingdom of France, we 
fee that it is ‘a kingdom generally fertile, of vaft extent, and in- 
habited by about 18 million of people, watered on one fide by 
the ocean, on the other by the Mediterranean, containing many 
navigable rivers, confequently in an-advantageous fitaation for 
commerce ; its coafts provided by many excellent ports, and 
every where in a good ftate of defence; its frontiers ftrongly 
guarded by innumerable fortreffes, which cover it from any fud- 
den invafion ; the nation is warlike and induftrious, and has a 
confiderable traffick : its fovereign can eafily raife two hundred 
and fifty thoufand men, all regular troops, and much more if he 
finds it neceflary. His kingdom has not beet attacked, and the 
theatre of war is at a great diftance; for the enterprizes againit 
its coafts have ended in nothing. This is its ftrength: its 
weaknefs is this ; throughout its miniftry there is fome hidden 
vice, at leaft we may fuppofe fo by the frequent changes that 
haye happened in it of late; the adminiftration of its finances is 
not upon a good footing ; the variation of projects in order to 
increafé it, and the recourfe they have already had to expe-" 
dients made ufe of but in the moft preffing need, are evident ' 
proofs of it ; its credit is entirely loft with foreigners, and very 
weak at home: coin is extremely fcarce, and large quantities of 
it daily fending abroad, and but little ever returns, fo that the 
{carcity muft increafe ; her marine is in a languifhing condition, 
and her commerce, if not entirely ruined, is extremely out of 
order; ber principal poffeffions in America, except Martinico, 
in the hands of her enemy, without any expectations of ever 
retaking them. 


* Great Britain is an ifland, which, compared to France, in 
regard to extent, is vaitly inferior. It contains between feven 
and eight millions of inhabitants, guarded by nature: fhe 
cannot be attacked but by fea, confequently ftands in no need of 
fortreffes, nor is fhe obliged to entertain a great number of 
troops within herfelf; and the eftablifhment of a militia, which 
has lately been fet on foot, adds to her fecurity. The nation is 
fit for war, as well by land as fea, and notwithftanding the one 
fhe is now engaged in, her commerce ftill flourifhes; her ma- 
Fine is formidable, and fuperior to that of all other powers ; the 
government’s credit is unbounded, as well at home as abroad ; 
fhe has not only delivered the ftates of Brunfwick and Heffe, but 
has made confiderable conquefts in America. This is a faithful 
picture of her ftrength ; now let ms fee her weak fide: her pub- 
lic revenues aré very moderate, infomuch. that the money bor- 
rowed upon parliamentary fecurity is at leaft two thirds of it 
required for carrying on the war; for the new taxes are in great 
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part employed in paying off the intereft of their loans; fo that 
it is to be apprehended thefe bargains will weaken public eres 
dit ; for it is certain that the national debt amounts to above 90 
millions fterling: befides, it is notorious, that fhe cannot raife 
the number of men the would, andit will be impoffible for her 
to fend an army into Germany next campaign equal to that of 
France. The ifland of Minorca is in the hands of the,enemy, 
though it muft be confeffed this difadvantage is of no great con- 
fequence; and her commerce, though it be ftill flourifhiing, is 
neither {0 lucrative nor extenfive as it would be in time of peace.’ 


Then follows the plan of pacification laid down by our author. 
‘In regard to the crowns of England and France, I am of opi- 
nion, that every thing well confidered, the latter power fhould 
give up the ifland of Minorca, and make a confiderable ceffion 
in America, upon condition of having the ifland of Goree re- 
ftored by the Englifth ; befides what they may have taken from 
their enemies in the Eaft-Indies; tho’ the conclufion of a peace 
between thofe two powers may be attended with fome difhicul- 
ties, they are nothing in comparifon to thofe which will arife in 
fettling the affairs of Germany; thefe feem almoft infurmount~ ~ 
able. 


‘ Many princes of the empire think themfelves injured, and 
all require reparation of one prince, who does not feem inclin’d 
to make any conceffions, So many demands on the one fides 
and a flat refufal on the other, afford but a gloomy profpe& ; 
yet an end muit be put to the war, for the continuance of it 
will but entangle affairs the more. In order then, to finifh at 
once the troubles which’have afflicted, and ftill affi@, that un- 
happy country, and obtain the falutary end of peace, fuppofe 
that a /ecularization was to take place: this propofal, I Know, 
will ftartle many, who may cry out, What! becaufe fecu- 
lar powers are too obftinate to defift from their claims, or at 
too great a diftance to make proper facrifices, muft the church 
be robbed’? Muftfhe be at the expence of their reconciliation ? 
But here itis neceffary to underftand what is meant by the words 
at the expence of the church; if the public revenues, with the fo~ 
vereignty of a county, which is called a bifhopric, is granted to 
a fecular prince, the lofs cannot be very confiderable to the 
church. What, fhall the prefervation of a right, which now 
and then conférs a living upon on ecclefiaftic, be preferred ta’ 
advantages arifing from public tranquility ?, When that is efta- 
blifhed the clergy recrive the fame benefits from it with the reft’ 
of mankind ; let it fuffice that caré be taken to preferve the free 
exercife of the Roman catholic religion ; .after all, if in the laft 
century, during the famous thirty years war which then afflicted 

Germany, 
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Germany, recourfe was had to the fame expedient in order ta 
terminate it, why fhould it not be attempted now. 


‘ I know not, Sir, whether this will agree with your fenti- 
ments, and whether you conceive that the means I propofe may 
be fufficient to effe€t a peace in Germany; I hall, however, 
agreeable to this idea, give a fketch of the conditions by which 
this defirable work may be brought to bear. 


‘ Thefe conditions are, 1 ft, That after the deceafe of the pre- 
fent elector of Cologn, the country of Munfter fhall be given 
in fovereignty to the king of Pruffia, and be made hereditary. 
edly, The king of Pruffia thall cede the upper quarter of Guel- 
dres, which belongs to him as well as the dutchy of Meurs, to 
the emprefs-queen. 3dly, The king of England, as eleéor of 
Hanover, fhall have the bifhopric of Ofnabrug, on condition of 
paying, either at one time, or by different payments, a certain 
fum of money tothe king of Poland. 4thly, The fame prince 
fhall pay another fum, lefs confiderable, to the landgrave of 
Heffe-Caffel. sthly, The king of Pruffia fhall alfo pay a fum 
of money to his Polifh majefty. 6thly, Another leffer fum to 
the duke of Mecklenbourg-Schwerin. 7thly, The emprefs- 
queen fhall caufe one to be paid to the king of Poland. 8thly, 
The contracting powers fhall engage to employ their good offices, 
after the death of his Polith majefty, towards the grandees of 
that kingdom, for caufing prince Xaverius to be elected king of 
Poland and great duke of Lithuania. gthly, A general amnefty 
fhall take place, and things, fo far as they are conformable to 
treaties, fhall remain upon the fame footing as they were before 


the troubles.’ 


_ The mereft dabbler in politics knows, that fuch partial concef- 
ffions as are here propofed, will never fatisfy the parties. The 
war commenced with views yery different. Auftria had Silefia 
and the county of Glatz for her objet; Saxony will now require 
ample indemnification ; Ruffia will not eafily part with her ac- 
quifitions ; and Pruflia may have demands upon the courts of 
Vienna and Petersburgh, which they will be in no difpofition to 
grant. If France can make an impreflion on the electorate of 
H —, fhe will require that all the Britifh conquefts in 
North America be ceded. The people of England will clamour 
at the infolence of the demand, and the m r who complies 
with it will run the utmoft hazard, In a word, each of the 
courts will exped a gratification, very different from what our 
author propofes. Thefe are our fentiments of this little per- 
formance, which, however, has great merit in point of elegance 


and: pretty writing, 
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Ant. XI. The Law of Nations; or Principles of the Law of Nature + 
Applied to the Condu& ang Affairs of Nations and Sovereigns. By 
M. de Vattel. 4 Work tending to difplay the true Interef of 
Powers. Tranflated from theFrench. 4t0.. Price 125.. New- 
bery. | i Salah 


f Bim UGH the tafk of being obliged to.read all the pub- 
lications of the month be a very difagreeable one, yet we 
fometimes meet with a book which amply repays us for our 
former drudgery ; as Eaftern travellers often meet in the fandy, 
and tracklefs defert fome {pots of verdure where to reft, and 
gain new ftrength for the fucceeding journey. Whether we 
confider the work before us as calculated to dire& men in power, 
to inftrué philofophers, or entertain the indolent, in every light 
it will appear admirable ; every page proclaims the author a 
fine reafoner, a pleafing writer, and a friend to man. 


Books which profefs to teach the law of nations, fhould ever 
be received by fociety with gratitude and applaufe ;. for nations 
may be properly faid to have no other appeal but .to thofe,books, 
when private confcience fails to dire& them. Such performances 
increafe every bond in the fociety of ftates. . Equitable laws, laid 
down by philofophers without partiality, and. without fear,, 
ferve as an open reproach to thofe nations, who, neglecting 
juftice, have recourfe to arms: they fecond the complaints of 
the oppreffled, and give weight to national recrimination. 


Equity and politics have long had oppofite fignifications : 
governors have long been taught to believe, that déceit and m- 
juttice are effential in the welfare and government of ftates. 
What applaufe, therefore, does not he deferve whofe aim is to: 
fhew, (and fuch is the defign of our author) that there is no 
better and fafer policy than that which is founded on virtue. | 


In profecuting this work he has, in general, taken Wolfius,: 
the Saxon philofopher, for his guide; though in many places he: 
contradicts his mafter. Perhaps it will give an Englith reader 
particular fatisfaction, all along, to find the opinions of his 
countrymen here adopted; and the ftate, of which he is him- 
{elf a member, ‘adduced as a proof of the moft wife and happy: 
conftitution. In this treatife he will find the opinions of Mil- 
ton (as great a philofopher as he was a poet). .and Harrington 
confirmed; while the maxims of Puffendorf and Grotius, who 
frequently adapted their opinions to the ftates in which they, 
lived, are refuted with @rength and perfpicuity. 


“Our 
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Our author begins by confidering every ftate as conftituting 
one moral perfonage, and the aggregate of thofe ftates as a 
nimber of individuals, who, as they ‘have no fuperior law, are 
fuppofed to be governed by the law within them, the ldw of 
confcience or nature. To exprefs it in other words, nations are 
confidered as fo many particular perfons, living together in a 
ftate of nature; and for that reafon fubjeéted to all the duties 
and rights which nature lays upon mankind, fince they are 
born free, and are only bound to each other by the fingle knot 
Nature herfelf has tied. But the nature and effence of thefe 
moral perfons neceffarily differ, in many refpects, from the na- 
ture and effence of phyfical individuals, or the men of which 
they are compofed. In applying, therefore, a law peculiar to 
nations, it muft mot be the fame with that applied to indivi- 
duals in particular; but muft fuffer a change fuitable to the 
new fubjects to which it is applied: hence the law of nations 
does not in every thing remain the fame as the law of nature, 
regulating the actions of individuals, and therefore demands to 


be feparately and diftin&ily treated. 


* As the end of the natural fociety eftablifhed between all 
mankind, is their lending their mutual affiftance towards their 
ewn perfection and that of the ftate; and as the nations confi- 
dered as fo many free perfons who live together in a ftate of na- | 
ture, are obliged to cultivate between each other this intercourfe 
of humanity; the end of the great fociety eftablifhed by nature 
between all nations is alfo a mutual affiftance for the improve- 
ment of themfelves and their ftate. . 


* The firft general law, which the very end of the fociety of 
nations difcovers, is that each nation ought to contribute all in 
its power to the happinefs and perfeCtion of others. 


« But the duties towards ourfelves, having inconteftably the 
advantage over our duty with refpect to others, a nation ought 
in the firft place, preferably to all other confiderations, to do 
whatever it can to promote its own happinefs and perfection. 
(I fay whatever it can, not only in a phyfical, but in a moral 
fenfe, that is, what it can do lawfully, and confiftently with 
juftice and integrity.) When therefore it cannot contribute to 
the welfare of another without doing an effential injury to itfelf, 
the obligation ceafes on this particular occafion, and the nation 
is confidered as under an impoffibility of performing that office. 


¢ Nations being free and independent of each other, in the 
fame manner as men are naturally free and independent, the 
fecond general law of their fociety is, that each nation ought to 


be left in the peaceable enjoyment of that liberty it has = 
. rom 
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from nature.” ‘The natural fociety of nations cannot fubfift, if 
the rights eath has received fronr nature are not refpeted. None 
would willingly renounce its liberty, it would rather break off 
all commerce with thofe that fhould attempt to violate it. 


‘ From this liberty and: independence it follows; that ever? 
nation is to jadge of; what its confcience demands, of what it can 
or cannot do, of what is proper, or improper to bedone; and 
confequently to examine and determine whether: it can perfor 
any office for another, without being wanting: in what it owes 
to itfelf. In allcafes then, where a nation has the liberty of 
judging what its duty requires, another cannot oblige it to a& 
in fuch or fuch a manner. For the attempting this would be 
doing any injury to the liberty of nations, A right to offer 
conftraint to a free perfon, can only be invefted in ws in fuck 
cafes where that perfon is bound to perform: fome’ particulat 
thing for us, or from a particular reafon that'does'not depend 
on his judgment; or, in a word, where we have a complete 2 au- 
thority over him.’ 


« Since men are naturally equal, and their rights and obli. 
gations are the fame, as equally proceeding from nature, na- 
tions compofed of men confidered as fo many free, perfons, living 
together in the ftate of nature, are naturally equal, and receive 
from nature the fame obligations and rights. Power or weak- 
nefs does not in this refpect produce any difference. . A dwarf is 
as much a man ‘as a giant; a {mall republic is as much a fove- 
reign {tate as the moft powerful kingdom. 


‘ Nations being free, independent and equal, and having a 
right to judge according to the didtates of confcience, of what is 
to be done in order to fulfil its duties; the effe& of all this is, 
the producing, at leaft externally, and among’ men, a perfe& 
equality of rights between nations, in’ the adminiftration of 
their affairs, and the purfuit of their pretenfions, without re- 
gard to the intrinfic juftice of ‘their conduét, of which others 
have no right to form a definitive judgment; fo that what is 
permitted in one, is alfo permitted in the other, and they ought 
to be confidered ‘in human fociety as having an equal right: 


‘ It is therefore necefflary, on-many occafions, that nations 
fhould fuffer cettain things to be done, that. are very, unjuft and 
blameable in their own nature, becaufe they cannot oppofe it 
by. open force, without violating the liberty of fome particular 
ftate, and deftroying the foundation of natural fociety.? And 
hence arifes the difference between the law of nature and of 
nations. 


, The 
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The Englith furnith us with an example. of a-nation, labogrs 
ing for its own perfection: ‘ .That illuftrious nation (fays-the 
philofopher) diftinguifhes itfelf in a glorious manner by its. ap- 
plication to every thing that can render the ftate, the moft flou- 
rifhing. An admirable conftitution there places every citizen 
in a fituation that enables him:to contribute to this great end, 
and every-where diffufes a fpirit of true patriotifm, which is 
zealoufly employed for the public welfare. We there fee mere 
citizens form confiderable enterprizes, in order to promote the 
glory and welfare of the nation. And while a bad:prince would 
be abridged of his. power, a king, endowed with wifdom and 
moderation, finds,the moft powerful fuccours to give. fuccefs to 
his great defigns.. The nobles and the reprefentatives of the 
people form a band of confidence between the monarch and the 
mation, and concur with him im every thing, that concerns the 
public welfare; eafe him in partof the burden of government ; 
confirm his powery and render him an obedience the more per- 
fe&t, as it is voluntary. Every good. citizen fees that the 
ftrength of the ftate is really the welfare of all,..and not that of 
a fingle perfon. Happy conftitution! which they did not fud- 
denly obtain; it has coft rivers of blood; but they have not 
purchafed it too dear. May luxury, that pett fo fatal to the 
manly and patriotic virtues, that minifter of corruption fo dan- 
gerous to liberty, never overthrow 4 monument that does fo 
‘ much honour to human nature; a monument capable of teach- 
ing kings, how glorious it is to rule over a free people!” 


‘ There is another nation illuftrious by its valour and its vitto- 
ties. It has a multitude of nobility diftinguifhed by their 
bravery; its dominions, which are of vaft extent, might render 
it refpefable throughout all Europe, and -in a fhort time it 
might be in a moft flourifhing fituation. But its conftitution 
oppofes this, and the attachment of the nobles’ to that coniti- 
tution is fuch, that there is no room to expect a proper remedy 
will ever be applied. In vain might a magnanimous kingy 
raifed by his virtues above the purfuits of ambition and injuf- 
tice, form the moft falutary defigns for promoting the happi- 
nefs of his people ; ; in vain might he caufe them to be approved 
by the moft fenfible, and even the greateft part of the nation: 
a fingle deputy, obftinate or corrupted by a foreign power, 
might put a ftop to all, and break the wifeft and moft neceffary 
meafures. From an excefflive jealoufy of its’ liberty, the nation 
has taken fuch precautions as muft neceffarily place it out of the 
power of the king to make any attempts on the liberties of the: 
public. But do not we fee that thefe meafures exceed the end ; 


that they would tie the hands of the moft juft and wile‘prince, 
and 
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and deprive him of the means of fecuring the public freedom 
from the enterprizes of foreign powers, and of rendering the 
nation rich and happy? Do we not fee that the nation itfelf ‘is 
placed out of the power of acting, and that its § councils are 
committed to the caprice or treachery of a fingle minifter ?’ 


A political fociety being a moral perfon, endowed with an 
underftanding and a will, when this fociety confers the fove- 
reignty on any particular individual, * they muft inveft him with 
their underftanding and will; and make over to him their obli- 
gations and rights, fo far as relates to the adminiftration of the 
affairs of ftate, and the exercife of the public authority; thus 
the fovereign, or conduétor of the ftate becoming the fubjeé, 
in which refide the obligations and rights relative to govern- 
ment, in him is found the inoral perfon, who, without abfo- 
lutely ceafing to exilt in the nation, acts from thence forwards 
Only in and by him. Such is the origin of the reprefentative 
character attributed to the fovereign. He reprefents the nation 
in all the affairs it was capable of managing as fovereign. It 
does not debafe the dignity of the greateft monarch to attribute 
to him this reprefentative character ; on the contrary, nothing 
can make him fhine with greater luftre: for by this means the 
monarch unites, in his own perfon, all the majefty that belongs 


to the entire body of the nation. 


‘ But this high attribute of fovereignty is no reafon why a 
nation fhould not curb an infupportable tyrant, call him even to 
an account, refpeéting in his perfon the majefty of his rank, 
and withdraw itfelf from his obedience. To this indifputable 
right a powerful republic owes its birth. The tyranny exercifed 
by Philip II. in the Netherlands, excited thofe provinces to rife; 
feven of them, clofely confederated, bravely maintained their 
liberties, under the conduét of a hero of the houfe of Orange, 
and Spain, after feveral vain and deftruCtive efforts, acknow- 
ledged them fovereign and independent ftates. If the authority 
of the prince is limited and regulated by the fundamental laws, 
the prince on leaving the bounds prefcribed him, commands 
without any right, and even without a juft title; the nation, 
then, is not obliged to obey him; but may refift his unjuft enter- 
prizes. As foon as he attacks the conftitution of the ftate, the 
prince breaks the contract which bound the people to him; the 
people became free by the aé of the fovereign, and fee nothing 
in him but an ufurper who would load them with oppreffion. 
This truth is acknowledged by every fenfible writer, whofe pen 





§ We fuppofe the author means Sweden. 
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is not.enflaved by fear, or rendered venial by intereft. But 
fome celebrated authors maintain, that if the prince is invefted 
with the fupreme command in a full and abfolute manner, no- 
body has a right to refift him, much lefs to curb him, and that 
the nation has no refource left but to fuffer and obey with pa- 
tience. This is founded upon the fuppofition that fuch a fove- 
reign need not give an account to any perfon of the manner in 
which he governs; and that if the nation might controul his 
aétions and refift him, where they were found to be unjuft, his 
authority would no longer be abfolute; which would be con- 
trary to this hypothefis. ‘They fay that an abfolute fovereign 
poffeffes completely all the political authority of the fociety, in 
which nobody can oppofe him; if he abufes it, he does ill, in- 
deed, and wounds his confcience, but that his commands are 
not the lefs obligatory, as being founded on a lawful right to 
command: that the nation, by giving him abfolute authority, 
iad referved nothing to itfelf, and had fubmitted to his difcre- 
tion, &c. We might fatisfy ourfelves with anfwering, that in 
this light there is not any fovereign who is completely and fully 
abfolute. But, in order to remove all thefe vain fubtilties, Jet 
us remember the effential end of civil fociety: is it not to labour 
in concert for the common happinefs of all? Is it not with this 
view that every citizen ftrips himfelf of his rights, and refigns 
his liberty? Was it in the power of the fociety to make fuch ufe 
of its authority as to deliver up itfelf, and all its members, with- 
out relief, to the difcrétion of a cruel tyrant? No, certainly, 
fince it had no right itfelf, if it was difpofed to it, to opprefs'a 
part of the citizens. When it therefore conferred the fupreme 
and abfolute government, without an exprefs referve, it was 
neceffarily with the tacit referve, that the fovereign fhould ufe it 
for the fafety of the people, and not for their ruin. If he be- 
comes the fcourge of the ftate he degrades himfelf ; he is no 
more than a public enemy, againit whom the nation may and 
ought to defend itfelf; and if he has carried his tyranny to the 
utmoit height, why fhould even the life of fo cruel and perfi- 
dious an enemy be fpared? Who prefumes to blame the Roman 
.fenate, that declared Nero an enemy to his country?’ 


Though thefe are new truths among foreigners, though our 
author deferves the thanks of mankind for bravely daring to 
affert them, yet in England they have been for many years in- 
eulcated. In defence of fuch principles many brave affertors 
of the rights of mankind have loft their lives, and ftrengthened 
their opinions by cementing them with their blood. Though 
fuch truths feem fo felf-evident as fcarce to demand the forma- 
lity of a demonftration; yet is it not certain, that they have 

been, 
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been, but a few years ago, even among ourfelves, oppofed bya 
deluded party; and that thonfands have undergone every mi- 
fery, not to promote their own happinefs, or that of the ftate, 
ut in order to meke one fingle ambitious man fomething more 


happy ? 

By this time the reader perceives our author’s principles, 
and his manner of reafoning from them. By even fo fhort a 
fpecimen, he appears to be divelted of thofe prejudices which 
former writers have ran into upon the fubjeét. Some, bred up 
in republics, have brought all their principles and. arguments 
to favour only the legiflation of their native country: others, 
on the contrary, have, from fimilar caufes, been as ftrenuous 
affertors of the prerogatives of monarchy. The author in view 
fteers between both: lays it down as a maxim, that the laws of 
nature are of the firft obligation; and that, whatever voluntary 
laws we after form, thofe primary laws {till hold their former 
force, while the latter are ever to be obferved, while they do. not 
contradict them. Though we may confent to be governed by 
one, yet this canfent implied, that it is in order to be more 
happy ; for no nation would (nor, in the nature of things, could 
they) make a law which fhould render each other miferable. 


[Zo be continued. ] . 
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Art. XII. Hifoire de la Republique de Venile, depuis fa Founda- 
tion jufqu’ a prefent. Par M. L’Abbe Laugier, 3 Tom. 8vo. 


Complete hiftory of the ancient and illuitrious republick 

of Venice has been long wifhed for by the learned. Sa- 
bellicus, Mauroceni, Dandolo, Paruta, and all the beft hifto- 
rians of this common-wealth, have either broke off their nar- 
ration at an early period, or confined themfelves to the relation 
of fome particular ev@ént. We have indeed a variety of writers 
who give the political hiftory of Venice, as far as can be known 
from the extraordinary fecrefy of the government, or the terror © 
infpired by that horrible tribunal the ftate-inquifition; but our 
author, we believe, is the firft who has attempted to deduce a 
regular feries of events from the firft foundation of the city 
to the prefent ftate of the republick, defcribing its rife, pro- 
grefs, height and decline, in a full, explicit, and connected 
narration. We. except Sani, becaufe he has written in Italian, 
and is for that reafon lefs generally known, 


The abbe Laugier introduces his hiftory with an hiftorical 
preface, in which he difcuffes a great number of important 


fubjects. Among others, he treats of the internal conftitution 
F 2 of 
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of the republick, and feems to borrow freely from M. Amelet, 
a writer long refident in a public capacity in Venice. Nothing, 
however, more than conjecture can be offered upon this head. 
So jealous are the Venetians of permitting the fecrets of go 
vernment to tranfpire, that a foreigner who expreffes the leaft 
curiofity, ftands in imminent danger of his life. With refpe@ 
to the hiftorical part, our author has confiderable merit. The 
narrative is well connected, the remarkable epochs diitinély 
marked, the rife and progrefs of commerce, in particular, 
minutely related; the maritime power of the republick well 
defcribed; the caufes of its decline minutely explained, and the 
whole hiitory wrote with abundance of fpirit. The language 
is however in many places faulty, and the author has, either 
from inattention or hafte, fallen into a number of vulgarifms 
and familiar phrafes unbecoming the dignity of hiftory, and 
unworthy of an author who would feem to afpire at the merit 
of being reckoned an animated and elegant writer. Some- 
times his imagination hurries him into bombaft and inflated 
defcriptions, where he feems to have changed the character of 
the hiftorian, for that of the poet. But without fpecifying 
particulars, which would only prove tedious and infipid to an 
Englifh reader, we will venture to recommend this work, with 
all its blemifhes, as a performance fraught with entertainment, 
and deferving the countenance of the learned. 





o 


Art. XIII. L’ Europe vivanie et mourante; ou Tableau annuel ces 
principales Cours de PEurope ; fuite du Memorial de Chronologie, 


Genealogique, et Hiftorique ann. 1759- 


HE defign of this performance is fufficiently expreffed ia 

the title-page; but we find it abundantly more accurate 

and intelligent than could poffibly be expeéted. It compre- 
hends an infinity of ufeful, interefting knowledge, of which 
every nan of fafhion and of learning ought to, be afhamed 
to profefs himfelf ignorant. There is fcarce a perfon of con- 
fideration in any court in Europe but is here characterized, 
his family traced, with every other circumftance of birth, for- 
tune, and perfonal merit, that can attra& attention, or merit 
regard. As the author propofes confiderable enlargements in 
the fubfequent volumes, the work may fwell greatly beyond the 
limits intended ; but will never appear tedious or prolix, while 
he adheres to the accuracy hitherto fhewn, and continues to 
preferve that information that renders him an entertaining 
writer, and at the fame time muft qualify him to be an agreeable 


companion. 
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Arr. XIV. IJnftitutions Poli tigue, par M. le Baron de Bielfela. 
2 Vol. gto. iments 


I N an age when every other art and fcience is reduced-to 

fyftem, the curious reader will not be difpleafed to fee the 
art of reigning, the moft important of all arts, brought to certain 
principles and fixed rules. Our author has explained his poli 
tical fyftem in much the fame manner as Grotius and Puf- 
fendorf have developed the rights of nature and of nations. 
He divides the work into three parts. The firft treats of 
every thing that regards the interior conftitution of ftates : 
The fecond comprehends foreign affairs ; and the third difplays 
a complete view of the prefent ftate of Europe in geographical 
‘order; beginning with Portugal, and ending with the Turkith 
dominions in this quarter of the globe. Nothing can exceed 
the judgment, the genius, the learning, and the penetration of 
the Baron de Bielfeld. Every chapter merits a comment; every 
period difplays the fagacity of the writer. It would be the ut- 
moft injuftice to our readers, to pafs over this work with a ge- 
neral account; we fhall therefore refume the article in our en- 
fuing Number ; fatisfying ourfelves for the prefent with having 
been of fome advantage to the publick, by pointing ou®a per- 
formance which ought always to lie open in the ftudies of princes 


and courtiers. 


—— 
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Art. 15. The Minor; A Comedy of Three A&s Pr. 13. 6d. 
8vo. Coote. 


I N this little piece the charagters not only are new but well fi- 
nifhed ; at once natural and fufficiently ridiculous. Mr. 
Foote’s prefent attempt ferves to fhew, that comic humour ts 
by no means worn out, but that new abfurdities may be every 
day itarted even in the politeit age. F 

Comedy, it muft be owned, has ever excelled in thofe periods 
when a people juft began to refine; good’ breeding, and polite- 
nefs, feem to be little more than a levelling of oddities, a cor- 
rection of the luxuriances of our natute. _ Thus, in a very po- 
lite age, every character feems almoft the fame ; and thofe ab- 
furdities, which are the poet’s game, are fcarce found to exilt, or 
at leaft, not in fufficieat number to make the fatire generally 
pleafing. 

With all this againft it, however, the piece before us has pe- 
culiar merit, and deferves to be ranked among fome of the beft 
of our comic produétions. We are here ferved up with no doll 
{tage cant; with no ftale and hackneyed repartee ; the wit ss 
original, and the fatire poignant. We fhould however except 


{som this a couple of incidents which are manifeétly borrowed 5 
F 3 the 
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the one from Moliere, and the other from Farquhar: whete 


the money-lender infilts upon the borrower’s taking flint-ftones 
and whale blubber, as part payment: this too nearly refembles 


‘Harpagon’ sinventory of the fame nature in the L’Avare. The 


‘bawd here drinks from the bottle, and refufes the glaf§ : Mrs.. 
‘Midnight does the fame in the Twin Rivals ; fhe rejeéts the 
‘giafs, as being too big, and takes a fup from the bottle. 

But among comic writers nothing is fo frequent as plagia- 


“rifin 5 the beft writers of the laft age plundered Johnfon, Beau- 


‘mont, and Fletcher, without mercy ; and Cibber, who may be 


claffed among the writers of this, as freely pilfered from bis im- 


mediate predeceffors. “Perhaps, without this affiftance, the vi- 
vacity of our dialogue on the ftage cannot well be fupported : 
the French comic writers feem no way folicitous about vepar- 


tee, and difclaim wit, fatisfied with being natural ; but it is very 


different on the Englith ftage. There wit is expeéted as well as 
humour : and when we confider how feldom wit and humour are 
‘united in the fame perfon, we fhouid not be furprifed the poet 
is fometimes obliged to have recourfe to foreign affiftance. 

It may with juitice be obferved, that the Minor gives equal de- 
light in the clofet and on the ftage; and that the genteel au- 
diences who crowd to the Haymarket, do honour to the public 
taite. 


Art. 16. Yorick’s Meditations upon various interefting and important 
Subjects, vix. Upon Nothing; upon Something upon the Thing; upon 
the Conflitution ; 0 Tobacco ; on Nefes; upon Quacks; upon Mid- 
wives; upon the Homunculus; upon Hobby-Horfes ; upon Momus’s 
Glajs; upon Digreffions ; on Objcurity in Writing ; on Nonfenfe ; upon 
the Affociation of Ideas ; upon Cuckolds; upon the Man iu the Moon; 
upon the Monades of Leibnitz ; upon Virtu ; upon Confcience ; 5 upon 
Drunkenne/s; upon aClofe-ftool ; and Mediiation upon Meditations. 
$v. Pr. 1s. 6d. Stevens. 


} 


There is fomething in the very overflowings and exuberances 
of genius that diftinguith ir. Every thing becomes new, and 
every thought is made entertaining by the novelty and eafe with 
which it is delivered. Meditations upon Nothing, Something, the 
Thing, Tobacco, Nofes, Quacks, and Hobby-Horfes, would, in any 
other hands than Yorick’s, prove an infipid medley of abfur- 
dity and impertinence. In this they are humorous, pleafant, 
and truly laughable. The fpirit of Swift breathes through the 
whole performance ; and this alone, of all the numerous pub- 
Jications, palmed on the world for Mr. Stérne’s, has catched the 
comic powers of the ingenious writer’ of the Life and Opinions 
of Triftram Shandy. Let the meditation upon quacks deter- 
mine the reader about the truth of our teuin, 


‘Oh! 
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‘Oh! reader, when any accident feems to threaten your 
nofe, have recourfe to experienced men, of whom there is no 
want in this city; and beware of quacks and counterfeits—but 
how to efcape them is the queftion, when you muft take the word 
of each pretender for his own infallibility, whilft he affures you, 
that all the reft are ignorant impoftors. Elixirs, eleuaries, ge- 
nuine jefuits drops, &c. are advertifed in every paper, and all 
equally promife cure, without hindrance of bufinefs, or know- 
ledge of a bedfellow. From Italy this peft derives its birth; and 
in P rance the race of Charlatans abounds, where the quack is 
at once orator and phyfician, and retails from, a horfe or fcaf-, 
fold his medicines to the believing crowd. Peace to all fuch: in, 
every profeffion there are quacks. There are quacks in the law,, 
quacks in divinity, and fcribbling quacks. The firft abound, 
amongit attornies and follicitors ; clients on either fide are. 
equally affured of fuccefs—amongift tlie quacks in divinity the 
pope holds the firft place ; but happily his aflumed infallibi-. 
lity begins now to be very much called in queftion ; and thofe 
remedies for,the foul’s difeafes, called bulls and indulgencies, 
which he, like other quacks, formerly retailed to the people, 
have now loft much of theircredit. But are there no other 
quacks in theology but the pope? Oh, thoufands !. every fect 
has fome — The Janfenift quack amufes the people with a noftrum, 
called grace---The methodift deals in faith—The quaker is filled. 
with the fpirit, with which he is inflated, as if full of new wine. The. 
methodift {till maintains the laudable practice of ancient quacks-- 
he harrangues from a {caffold, erected in the fields, whilft gaping 
auditors admire, and liften with attention to the fpiritual quacks. 
To him each fick and wounded foul repairs in hopes of cure, 
A woman here defires his prayers againft the cummon tempta- 
tion perhaps fome unexperienced girl may be inquifitive to 
know what the common temptation of woman is—let her wait a 
year or two, and fhe will want no information—a man here 
prays to be cured of the cravings of concupifcence, and many 
other fpiritual maladies unnumbered patients bring to the fpiri- 
tual quack. Quacks. amongft authors too there are, and arti- 
fices have been found to conceal the afs, even thefe catch the eye 
with.a title-page, and invent a thoufand different expedients to 
excite the curiofity of readers. The advertifements in every pa- 
per are fufficient proofs of this; of all fuch beware, they, are 
downright quacks in literature; and repair to my publither, 
where may be had for the {mall price of two hhillings, 


The true and infallible antimalancolical ELIXER. 





Being a compofition of genuine wit and humour, which effec- 
tually difpels all fpleen and vapours, exhilarates the fpirits, and 
Fa totally 
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totally removes all hypochondriac complaints, be the patient 
ever fo far gone—lIt cures aH forts of fits in women, and all 
forts of convulfions in men, by the mild and pleafant remedy of 
fuperinducing fits of laughter, which never fail to produce the 
happieft effects. 

‘Here one cries out, this declaimer againft quacks turns quack 
himfelf—another with a {neer afks how fits can be cured by fits ? 
———fuch are the cavils of the ignorant ; but is it not a maxim 
in phyfic, that contraries are cured by contraries? He that ac- 
cufes me of quackery for propofing mirth as an infallible reme- 
dy, difcovers his own ignorance of human nature, and is fcarcely. 
worth an anfwer. Thoughts that make thick the blood, pro- 
duce defpondence and melancholy, which generate various dif- 
orders, to be cured only by laughter, which operates happily 
when it runs tickling up and down the veins, ftraining mens 
eyes with idle merriment—By your leave, mafter Shakefpear, I 
can’t think merriment fo idle ; and I make no doubt but your 
Falitaff has done athoufand times more good than your Ham- 
let. Atleaft, I always return in a penfive humour from the 
latter ; and fuch is the infe&tion of its gloominefs, that J gene- 
rally find myfelf difpofed to crawl fupperlefs to bed ; whereas 
from the former, I return as chearful as the merry knight him- 
felf, with whom, thank God, I have a great conformity of dif- 
pofition, and fo high are my fpirits elevated, that I can’t help 
raifing them a little higher by good punch, and fo go to bed 
drunk.’ 


Art.17. The Life and Opinions of Mifs Sukey Shandy, 12mo. 


Price zs. Stevens, 


Alas! that obfcenity and dullnefs fhould court the public fa- 
your under the admired name of Shandy. O sempora! O 


mores ! 


Art. 18. Modern Honour: A Poem, in Two Cantos. Suppofed to 
be written by Dean Swift, in 1740, and addreffed to Mr. P * **, 
ato. Pr. 25. 6d. Baldwin. 


Though we harbour fome fcruples about the veracity of the 
editor’s profeffions, who attributes this poem to Dr. Swift ; 
yet we muft acknowledge it no bad imitation of his manner, 
and, in many places, worthy of the humorous and witty dean 
of St. Patrick’s. The grave and farcaftic turn of his irony ap- 
pears in the following defcription of his own order. 


‘ The grave divines, of honour boait, 
Yet many a buxom beauty toaft : 


Still 
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Still fo much fanétity and grace 
Ne’er felt a call for human race. 
All methods, like St. Paul, they try 
To pleafe the great, (good reafon why) 
In order to convert and fave 
The rake, the gamefter, and the knave. 


x* * * Fe KH RK 
* * & # * 
* * * & * 
* * & & * 

‘ To hold five livings in commendam, 

I greatly fear, would much offend ’em : 
Confolidate but two or three, 

To that, indeed, they might agree, 
But fimony’s a crime unknown, 

As ev’ry other, to the gown : 

That takes a thoufand pounds a year,— 
Only to keep his confcience clear ; 

A mitre zhis,—to feed the poor, 

His heart as open as bis door, 

He beams around a gracious fimile, 

As ftrutting down the middle ifle, 

But can’t his rev’rend hands extend, 
Unlefs he meets a wealthy friend ; 

For dignity requires reftraint, 

And freedom unbecomes a faint. 

To take the poor from Providence, 
Would give, perhaps, the good—offence : 
He therefore judges it much wifer 

. To hoard his ftipend, like a mifer : 
No matter for his wordly coin, 

He lays up treafure more divine, 

And never minds how Jewifh tallies 

Do rife and fall in London alleys. 

‘ Thefe, wealthy bifhopricks deferve, 
As they from virtue never fwerve ; 
Patterns of piety and grace, 

Which can exalt a dunghill race! 
Their lank-lean looks betray, within 
How mortify’d, and clear of fin: — 
They duly faft (and watch and pray) 
Their carnal appetites away. 

But youth’s a moft attrocious crime, 
And never muft to mitres. climb. - 
The trembling hand let-crofiers bear, 
With all the fervency of pray’r; 


“e * * 


* * 
* * 
* * 


Though 
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Though wit or memory’s. defac’d, 
Their heads with filv’ry locks are grac’d.: > 
So dotards may fupremely thine, 
Moft or right rev’rendly divine.’ 


Art. 19. The conftant Refidence of the Clergy upon their Livings foewn 
to be abfolutely neceffary for recovering the fi inking Interefis of Reli- 
gion in general, and of the Church of England in particular: As alfo, 
the moft likely, or rather the only Means propofed, and earneftly re- 
commended, to procure, and firmly fix, Such rg idence. Baldwin. 
4to. Price 2s. 6d. 


With a confiderable fhare of erudition, this reverend gentle- 
man feems to be an indifferent cafuift, and worfe politician. 
After fome general refleétions on the. prejudice arifing to the 
publick, from the great number of licenfed ale-houfes, and 
the fimoniacal practices among the clergy, ,he enters upon the 
fubje& expreffed in his title-page, humbly propofing, ‘ that our 
¢hurch fhould be reftored to its original ftate, to what it was 
before any appropriations or alicnatious were made ; that it fhould 
recover its revenues, its true former f{plendor, uniformity, devo- 
tion, and holy order, after. its luitre has. been for fo many ages 
greatly intercepted, and almoft utterly deftroyed.’ ‘This only 
can enable our clergy to refide with comfort upon their livings, 
in general too {mall for the decent fupport and dignity of the 
facred order. We will forbear entering upon the reafons why 
we hope the author’s modeft propofal will never be accept- 
ed. The tafk would be invidious; the legiflature has already 
confidered the fubje&t, and the -publick reaped the benefit of 
the alienations complained of. It is fufficient we obferve, 
that a juft and equal diftribution of church lands and livings 
would afford a comfortable fubfiftence for every clergyman in 
the kingdom ; that feeling experience has already taught this 
nation the confequence of enlarging the fpiritual power ; that 
meeknefs, fobriety, temperance, and felf-denial, the, only 
means by which the clergy can gain efteem, er. prove univer- 
fally beneficial, may as eafily be obtained and practifed, .as if 
they were reftored to their former affluence and fplendor; and 
that moft reformed countries have too long tafted the fweets 
of liberty, ever again to receive the manacles of facerdotal fer- 


vitude. 


Art. 20, Short Animadverfions on the Difference now fet up between 
Gin and Rum, and our Mother Country and Colonies. ate. Price 
4d. Henderfon. . 


Without entering upon this difpute already in a meafure de- 


cided by the legiflature, we hal} only obferve, that we could 
with 
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with any efreftiral means were contrived for abolifhing the ufe 
of all ftrong fpirits‘among the common people. It is a que- 
ftion with us, whether the price of beer (certainly a more 
wholefome liquor)"inight not be lowered, were diftilling, and 
the ufe of fpirits prohibited? 


“Art. 21. 4 Propofal of a New Method or finding the Legit at 


Sea,‘ or Land: Together with the Defcription and Fi igure of anew 
Inftrument invented for the Performance of it. By William Jones, 
M. D. 4to. Hawkins. Price 2s. 


As Dr. Jones acknowledges, that his fcheme for afcertaining 
the longitude is imperfect, without tables for occafionally com- 
puting the true place of the moon, we may venture to lay.it afide, 


with all the other attempts of this kind, until fuch lunar tables 


be framed. We humbly conceive, that the doétor is quite out 
of his latitude, when he employs his mind in aftronomical ftu- 
dies, for which Nature feems to have denied him a genius, how- 
ever defirous he may be of meriting the reward offered -by par- 
liament for the difcovery of this philofopher’s ftone. Let the 
reader judge of this by his calling the north ftar ‘ the true cen- 


_ter of all meridians ; for the polar point is fo, and every one’s 


proper meridian does interfeé and pafs through it.’ Verily we 
have here a problem ftarted, more difficult to be refolved than 
that upon which the doétor has beftowed fo much fweat and 
labour. 


Art. 22. The Lives of the principal Reformers, both Englifhbmen 
and Foreigners. Comprehending the Hiftory of ‘the Réformation’; 
-! from its Beginning, sin 1360, 4y Dr. John Wickliffe, to its E%a- 
blifoment, in 1600, under Queen Elizabeth. With an Thiredeé. 
tion, wherein the Reformation is amply, vindicated, and its Neceffity 
filly foewn; from the Degeneracy of the Clergy, and the Tyranny 
of the Popes.~ By Mr. Rolt. The whole embellifoed with the 
Heads of the Reformers, elegantly done in Mexzxotinto, by Mr. 
Houfton. Folic. Bakewell and Parker. Price 11. 7s. 


This compilement is divided into three parts ; each part con- 
taining feven lives. 

Part I. contains, 1. John Wickliffe. 2. John Hufs. 3. Jerom 
of Prague. 4.JohnColet. 5.Erafmus. 6. John Oecolampa- 
dus. 7. Ulricus Zuinglius. 

Part Hl. 8. Martin Luther. 9. Martin Bucer. 10. Philip 
Melan&thon. 11. Peter Martyr. 12. John Calvin. 13. Henry 
Bullinger. 14. ‘Theodore Beza. " 

Part IlI. 15. Henry VIII. 16, Edward VI. 17. Nicholas 
Ridley. of! ha, = Latimer. 19. John Hooper. ~ 20. Thomas 
Cranmer. 21. Queen Elizabeth. | 
5 This 
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This compiler’s introduction, wherein he promifes, that the 
Reformation fhall be amply vindicated, and its neceflity fully 
fhewn, from the degeneracy of the clergy, and the tyranny of 
the popes, contains nothing but a few rambling hints an the 
firft propagation of Chriftianity, and fome ftri@tures on the 
popes who were moft remarkable for their ufurpations; to- 
gether with fome obfervations on the ftate of religion in our 
own country: but he refers us to fome particular lives in the 
body of the work for what his title-page has made us expect 
in this introduction. How far this is fair dealing, we thall not 
pretend to determine. 

On the whole, this work feems to be but very indifferently 
executed ; it appears to be the offspring of a compiler, who 
shad the tafk impofed upon him of blackening a certain num- 
ber of fheets, no matter how. Any one who takes a curfor 
view of this performance, muft at once be fenfible of the juftice 
of our affertion. 


“Art. 23. A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Edmund Law, occafioned by 
his Difcourfe on the Nature and End of Death; and bis Appendix 
concerning the Ufe of the Word Soul in Holy Scripture, and the 
State of Death there deferibed. Sve. Bladon. Price 15. 


Here we find a religious controverfy handled with candor, 
decency, and that fpirit of. moderation which becomes mini- 
fters of Chrift, and the preachers of his doétrine. It is true, 
the fubje&t is of fuch a nature, that truth ftill lies at the bot- 
tom of the well, and will probably continue.there, as it feems to 
be the wife intention of Providence, to limit the human un- 
derftanding, in order to mortify our pride, and convince us of 
our dependence. 


Art. 24. The Gardeners Kalendar ; deredting what works are nece/- 
Sary to be performed every month in the Kitchen, Fruit, and Plea- 
Sure Gardens, as alfo in the Confervatory and Nurfery. With Ac- 
counts of the Seafons for the Propagation of Efculent Plants and 
Fruits, and for tranfplanting of Trees, Shrubs, and Plants. To 
which is now added, A Lift of Medicinal Plants, and a fort In- 
troduction 10 the Knowledge of the Science of Botany, illuftrated with 
Copper Plates. Ihe Twelfth Edition, adapted to the New Style. 
By Philip Miller, F. R. S. 8ve. Rivington. Price 5 s. 


When a book, direting the prattice of any art, has paffed 
fuch a number of editions, it is an inconteftable proof of its 
merit. ‘The Gardeners Kalendar is too well known and efta- 
blithed, to require our recommendation. We muft however 
add, that the late edition of this valuable book feems to have 


been confiderably improved and enlarged. 
Art. 
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Art. 25. 4n Apology for the Servants. By Oliver Grey. Occa- 
froned by the Reprefentation of the Farce called High Life below 
Stairs, and by what has been faid to their Difadvantage in the 
public papers. 8vo. Price 6a. Newbery. 


This is a well wrote fenfible little performance, containing 
divers ftrokes of fatirical humour, and pertinent reflections on 
the abfurd conduc of mafters to fervamts, The following ex- 
tracts will afford the reader no unfavourable fpecimen. 

‘ Dick Brufh and I began the world together: he was one of 
the fineft fellows that ever wore a livery; he was handfome, 
genteel, fenfible, and well-bred: with all thefe agreeable quali- 
ties, he was diftinguifhed for his fobriety, fidelity, neatnefs, and 
diligence. He was the admiration of his fellow-fervants; be- 
loved by the women, refpected by the men; and the beft friend. 
and advifer in the world to all young fervants. Dick was ufed 
to fay to me, whenever he heard a fervant: was difmiffed for a 
foible ; ‘« ‘Oliver, I will hold a bottle of wine that his maftér has 
the fame fault, or a worfe.” When he happened to be out of 
place himfelf, and I recommended him to Mr. Such-a one’s fer- 
vice ;—‘* Can I have a good character of him?” fays Dick.— 
He was a zealous friend to his brethren ;. and oftentimes ufed to 
fay with much pleafantry, that there were fome of the greateft 
men in the kingdom that wore liveries—‘* Let me tell you, 
gentlemen, fays he, one night at the club, I held it the bafeft 
thing in life for mafters to abufe their fervants, good, honeft, 
faithful, worthy fervants, becaufe they have this or that fault, 
when they themfelves are more culpable even in that very re- 
fpec&t. When I lived in the Temple, I have been curfed for 
Shutting the door a little too hard, when my judicious mafter 
has dene nothing all the morning but play upon the hautboy. 
Ihave been fcolded for fneezing at dinner, when my matier 
the whole time has been coughing and expectorating. I have 


been kicked fora pert anfwer, and told with-half a dozen oaths, © 


that I ought to fpeak decently. Thefe are things which no man 
of fpirit can fubmit to; and rather than ferve fo felf-interefted 
and partial a mafter, I wowld even enter into the fervice of an 
apothecary, where Iam to beat the mortar, carry out medi- 
cines, and wear a livery that never was made forme. If you 
pleafe, gentlemen, continued Dick, let us make it our bufinefs 
to find out what our mafters opinions of us are, and report it 
this day month to the club: I’ll be hanged if you don’t ail 
think with me.” This propofal was unanimoufly agreed to; 
- we met accordingly, and Dick being in the chair, defired we 
would relate in order what we had collected on the fubje& ; 


and, as his right-hand man, he addrefled himicli firft tome. I 
6 pe. ag #1 role 
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rofe up, and, with great refpeét to the chair, told them, I had 
the pleafure to find that my mafter had but one very material’ 
objection to me. ‘* Oliver, Ihave overheard him to fay toa 
‘friend, is a very good fervant; but he brings me in confounded 
bills, and fuch a variety of articles too; it isan enermous fum 
that I pay the fellow for one trumpery thing or other:” What 
bufinefs is your mafter of? Tays the chairman. J bowed refpeét- 
fully, and anfwered, an attorney at law.—Mr. Chairman then 
gave a nod, and a wink, and the company joined in a laugh.— 
He then called upon Mr. Samuel, to give his faitly without re- 
ferve. ‘* I live, fays Samuel, with a gentleman who fays I have 
but one fault, and that I fhould be the beft fervant in the world 
if I was not conceited: he often fays he believes I cannot be 
matched for vanity, and that I care for nothing in the world 
fo much as my own dear perfon, which I am _ perpetually ad- 
miring in the glafs.’- And what is he, fays the chairman? A 
player, Samuel replied. Here the laugh was louder. Mr. 
William being called upon, delivered himfelf thus: ‘* 1 am not 
quite fo happy, Sir, in iy fervice as the two gentlemen who 
have fpoken before me. My maiter has but an indifferent opi- 
nion of me. He was faying, with much warmth, t’other day to 
his lady, that he believed there was not fuch another fellow in 
the kingdom as myfelf, for making the moft of a fervice. 
There is not, fays he, a tranfaétion in the houfe, but Will 
makes a pecuniary advantage of it; not a bill paid of any kind, 
or to any perfon, but he has a flice out of it: nay, if I fend 
down five or ten fhillings, in charity, to a poor obje&, ’tis ten 
to one but he fqueezes fomething out of it.” What is your 
mafter, Mr. William? fays the chairman. He anfwered, a 
clerk in the T——~y. At this the. laugh became very loud and 
long; and the chairman concluded the fubjec&t by obferving, 
how blind men were to their own failings, and how ready to 
cenfure them in others. ‘* I am convinced, fays he, that our 
cloth would. not be half fo befpattered, if a man, before he 
condemns a fervant for any fault, would enquire if it was not 
a principal ingredient in his own character.” 
Certain we are, that the capricious, diffolute, and profligate 
lives of mafters, are too frequently the occafion of infolence, 
immorality, and the moft flagrant vices in fervants. 


Art. 26. A Sea-Piece written on the Coaft near Mount’s-Bay, ix 
Cornwall. By the Rev. Mr. Moore. 410. Price 6d. Baldwin. 
The Gods have denied our author genius; but they have 

bleffed him with perfeverance. If we miftake not, we admo- 

nifhed the reverend Mr. Moore to lay afide poetry, and confine 
himfelf to the inftruction of his flock in humble profe ; yet itill 
he blunders on, regardlefs of Minerva and the critics. 


Art. 
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Art. 27. The Life and Opinions of Jeremiah Kunaftrokius, Doétor 
of Phyfic, Fe. 12m0. Price 2s. 6d. Cabe. 


This is the zra of nénfenfe, when the prefs groans under a 
multiplicity of abfurd, foolifh, and ridiculous publications, that 
difgrace a nation diftinguifhed by foreigners for its good fenfe 
and learning. | 


Art..28. A Chronicle of the War between the Felicianites, the Gal- 
~ Jianites, and their Allies; and the Downfall of George thi'Son of 

the Lion. Together with the Book of bis Lamentations: ve. 
: Price is. Wilkie. + 


We cannot intirely agree to the fevere fentence paffed on this 
little performance by the forward critics of the Monthly Re« 
view. We have feen worfe imitations of the Eaftern ftile; but 
it were to be wifhed, that a writer, feemingly acquainted with 
the Sacred Writings, had paid more regard to the virtues the 
recommend above all others: we mean charity and brotherly 
affection. 


Art. 29. Quebec: 4 poetical Effay, in Imitation of the Miltonic 
Stile: Being a regular Narrative of the Proceedings and Capital 
Tranfa&ions performed by the Britifh Forces under the Command of 
Vice- Admiral Saunders and Major-General Wolf, in the glorious 

' Expedition againft Canada, in the year 1759. The Performance 
‘of a Volunteer on board his Majefty’s Ship Somerfet, during the 
Paffage home from Quebec. The Whole embellifhed with enter- 
taining and explanatory Notes. 4t0. Price 1s. 6d. Whitridge. 


Notwithftanding the author modeftly profeffes this perform- 
ance to be the firft eflay of an infant Mufe, trying her poetical 
wings, and fluttering round the regions of Parnaffus, there 
gleam fome rays of genius; that perfuade us fhe may one day 
foar with bolder pinions. 


Art. 30. The Hiffory of Sir Charles Grandifon /piritualized in 

Part. A Vifton. With Reflections thereon. By Theophila. 

_12mo. . Pricets. 6d. Keith. ! 

The fentiments of piety and refignation, under the preffure 
of misfortunes, that appear in this little performance, claim all 
the indulgence and protection due to the fex, the charaéter, and 
the circumftances of the writers 


Art. 31. fA Dialogue between the Gallows and a Freethinker. Sve. 
Price 1s. _Thorewgood. 


An old pamphlet ufhered under a-_new title page. 











Bo Monthly CataLrocuts. 


Art. 32. he Proceedings of a General Court-Martial, held at 
Guildford, Auguft 9, 1758, on Cornet George Moreland, of 
the King’s own Regiment of Dragoons, commanded by Major-General 
the Earl of Albemarle. To which is added, an Apology to Lieu- 
zenant Colonel Dalrymple, of the fame Regiment, in confequence of 
the Sentence. 8vo. Price is. Scott. 

This trial is of fo private a nature, that it cannot poffibly in- 
tereft the public. One officer abufes the character of another ; 
he is tried by a court-martial: the evidence appears fo doubt- 
ful, and the reputation of the parties fo equal, that the court, 
at a lofs what fentence to pafs, leaves the matter undeter- 


mined. 


Art. 33. An Apologetical Oration on an extraordinary Occafon, By 
John Afgill, Ef; To which ts added, A Pofifcript. 8vo. 15. 
Cooper. 


Could argument and good writing ftop the popular clamour 
acainft a late unfortunate commander, we fhould lament that 


this little fpirited pamphlet had not made its appearance 
fooner. 


Art. 34. An Anfwer to Afgill’s Apologetical Oration upon an extraor- 


dinary Occafion: Written by Way of Poftfcript to the Confolatery 
Letter to a Noble Lord, latein the military Service. By the Author 


of the faid Letter. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Hooper. 
A fcurrilous, bitter invective againft L— G 





S . 
Art. 35. 4 Companion to the Guide, and a Guide to the Companion : 
Being a compleat Supplement to all the Accounts of Oxford hitherto 
publifbed. Containing an accurate Defeription of feveral Halls, Li- 
braries, Schools, Public Edifices, Bufts, Statues, Antiquities, Hie- 
roglyphics, Seats, Gardens, and other Curiofities, omitted and mif- 
reprefented, by Wood, Hearn, Salmon, Prince, Pointer, and 
other eminent Topographers, Chronologers, Antiquarians, and Hi- 
_frorians. The Whole interfperfed with original Anecdotes, and in- 
terefting Difcoveries, occafionally refulting from the Subjed?. 12mo. 


6d. Payne. 

‘A dry, humorous, and farcaftic defcription of Oxford, that 
has probably excited peals of laughter and claps of applaufe 
among the witty circle at James’s Coffee-houfe. 








